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Welcome 





ee big front doors of the 
McAlpin open at your ap- 
proach. They admit you to an 
hotel where you will find every 
comfort, every luxury—and, 
above all, the earnest desire to 
please. 










Hotel McAlpin is exquisitely appoint- 
ed, exemplary in details and favorable 
in price. 








On your next visit to New York, try 
the welcome of Hotel McAlpin. Putan 
®) after your name in the register and 
leave the rest to the management of 
the hotel. 









The New York Rotary Club head- 
quarters on the 22nd floor is a great 
convenience to visiting Rotarians. 


nOTE 
MSALPIN 


* Broadwoay at 5# Street 
New York. City 


Rotarian L.M.Boomer Managing Director 





























































SERVICE 


E’VE a friend down in Maryland, one we have 

never seen, but one who has proved to us once 

more that the old proverb, “Business is Busi- 
ness,’ never was true. 


Now this friend down in Maryland—only he was not a 
friend then, arranged for us to move his household goods, 
and as our business is forwarding household goods, 
machinery, automobiles, and other commodities in 
Consolidated Car Shipments, we did the job, did it 
the best we know how, and there are many years of 
experience back of the ‘““know how” of 


the T-C. F. CO. Service of the 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 


We said that man down in Maryland was not a friend 
when he arranged for the shipment, but now he is. How 
do we know? We’ll not tell you, we'll let him do it. 
Here is what he writes: 


‘*When I move across country the 
next time, I will employ your serv- 
ice again to transport my goods.”’ 


Yes of course we are in business to make a profit, the 
very fact that we have been in this business for some 
few years proves that, just as those words of our friend 
down in Maryland proves the truth of the Rotarian 
motto— He Profits Most Who Serves Best. 


Just as the corner-stone of Rotary is Service, the corner- 
stone of this business is a freight forwarding service 
which saves delays, damages and dollars. Just as we 
made a friend of that man in Maryland, T-C. F. CO. 
Service is making friends all over the country. 

Send for T-C. F. CO. Facts on Lower Freight Bills and Quicker 
Service on your shipments to Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Chicago and Denver, and from Pacific points to Chicago, New 
York and all Eastern Cities. The book which tells why T-C. |! 
CO. Service everywhere makes friends. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


W ooLworTH BUILDING New Yor: 
General Office, 203 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

Old South Bldg., Boston Alaska Bldg., Seattle 

Ellicott Square, Buffalo Pacific Bldg., San Francisc: 

Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati Van Nuys Bidg., Los Ange! 


Write Our Nearest Office 


C. Milbauer, Member New York Rotary. 
A. J. Hamilton, Member Seattle Rotary. 
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‘“choke-bore.”’ 


4 @ And so it is with the wise advertisers. They have had their experi- 
4 ence with “‘blunderbuss’”” methods—scattering their shot all over 
the proverbial ‘“‘half-acre’’—and they are slowly getting back to the 


a miss. 
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Conserving Publicity 


@ The Indian had his bow and arrow—he had only one shaft when 
he pulled the string and he usually hit the mark—his aim was true. 


@Then came the “blunderbuss” which scattered its shot and did 
little damage, except to small game. 


q Later came the shot-gun with its ‘‘cylinder-bore,’’ followed by the 
And then some one devised the rifle which now fires 
bullet after bullet in rapid succession, hitting the spot aimed at by 
merely pulling the trigger. 


@The Indian had the right idea. 
they could beat it, but they’ve gotten back to the Indian idea of aiming 
at something definite and hitting it. 


idea of going after the people they want to reach with the right kind 
of weapon and ammunition. They don’t just fire a “broadside’’ with 
closed eyes and hope to hit something—they shoot at a definite, 
worth-while mark, and know that they will get results. 


@ THE ROTARIAN—The Magazine of Service—with ils intensive 
circulation of 35,000 leaders, is a high-powered rifle—a veritable 
machine gun—which fires twelve effective hot shots a year without 


€Don’t waste your ammunition on people who don’t want your 
oods, or couldn’t buy them if they did. 


The men who followed thought 





Aim True and 


Hit the Mark 
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THE ROTARIAN is publisht every month by 
the Board of Directors of the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs. The date of issue 
is the first day of the month. The office of pub- 
lication is at Mount Morris, Illinois, where it 
is entered as second class mail matter. 


THE ROTARIAN publishes authorized notices 
and articles regarding the activities of the As- 
sociation, its board of directors, conventions, 
committees, etc. In other respects it is a maga- 
zine for business men and the directors of the 
Association do not assume responsibility for the 
opinions exprest by the authors of the different 
articles unless such responsibility is explicitly 
The magazine is not copyrighted and 
articles not specifically copyrighted may be 
reprinted if proper credit is given. 


assumed. 


International Association of Rotary Clubs, 


Is an organization of the Rotary clubs in 
nearly 400 of the principal cities of the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, 
Cuba, and Hawaii, with headquarters at 910 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The name 
is sometimes abbreviated to I. A. of R. C. 


Directors of the I. A. of R. C. 


President E. Leslie Pidgeon of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

Immediate Past President Arch C. 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

_First Vice-President Robinson 
of Louisville, Kentucky. 
Second Vice-President H. J. 
Francisco, California. 

Third Vice-President Samuel B. 
Buffalo, New York. 


The Other Officers 
Secretary Chesley R. Perry of Chicago, Illinois. 
[Treasurer Rufus F. Chapin of Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 
Sergeant-at-Arms 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Governors of the twenty Rotary districts. 


The Rotary Club 


Meets once each week for luncheon or dinner. 
Membership formed on the unique plan of 
one active and representative man from each 
line of business and profession in the community. 


Klumph 
A. McDowell 
Brunnier of San 


Botsford of 


John Clifford Miller of 


Objects of the Rotary Club 


_To promote the recognition of the worthiness 
of all legitimate occupations and to dignify the 
occupation of each member as affording him an 
opportunity to serve society. 

To encourage high ethical standards in busi- 
ness and professions. 

To increase the efficiency of each member by 
the development of improved ideas and business 
methods. 

To stimulate the desire of each member to be of 
service to his fellowmen and society in general. 

To promote the scientizing of acquaintance as 
an opportunity for service and an aid to success. 

To quicken the interest of each member in the 
public welfare of his community and to co- 
operate with others in civic, social, commercial 
and industrial development. 
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We are fortunate to have another contribu- 
tion this month from Paul P. Harris, the 
Founder of Rotary. In his True Spirit of Service 
Can Redeem World, he has analyzed the social, 
industrial, and economic conditions of the world 
of today and has shown how the application of 
Rotary principles could solve many perplexing 
problems. 


J. R. Sprague who wrote The Big Show in Our 
Town is the talented jeweler member of the Ro- 
tary Club of San Antonio, whose writings on 
business subjects have been appearing in many 
magazines, and whose snappy _ biographies of 
members of his home club, publisht in the San 
Antonio Wheel of Fortune, are known to many 
Rotarians. 


The spy system of Germany has been given 
wide publicity in the newspapers and magazines 
of the United States, Britain, Canada, France, 
etc., and has been lauded both by the Germans 
and by their enemies. Americans will be glad 
to learn, from Edward H. Causey’s article / 
Spy the Spy that Uncle Sam has not been asleep 
on the secret service job. Mr. Causey, a Wash- 
ington newspaper man, secured his information 
from authoritative sources, and tells us as much 
as it was deemed wise to tell. 


The systematic effort by the War Department 
Commission of Training Camp Activities to 
make a singing army of the new American army, 
and the military reasons for this effort, are re- 
corded in Singing On to Victory by Miss May 
Stanley, who is connected with the committee 
on camp singing. 


The equally important work of. providing 
means by which the American embryo soldiers 
may play hard after they have workt hard, is 
described by Allen A. Williams in his article 
Playtime in the Military Camps. This work, 
which includes instruction in boxing to help 
the soldiers learn bayonet fighting, is under the 
direction of the same commission. Mr. Williams 
is a with the committee in charge of the 
work. 


Kansas City, Mo., is the place towards which 
the eyes of many Rotarians are looking. There 
is‘ where the next annual Rotary Convention 
will be held, June 24 to 28. Ernest E. Howard, 
civil engineer member of the K. C. Rotary Club, 
has told us something about the convention 
host city in his article Kansas City—The Com- 
posite. Rotarian Howard has a long list © 
construction triumphs to his credit, especially 
in bridge building; he is a contributor to eng! 
neering magazines; lecturer on engineering sub- 
jects; and taught engineering in the University 
of Texas. He was born in Toronto, 


The Rotary Club of Niagara Falls, N. Y- 
understands the vital importance of the water 
power developt by that great natural wonder. 
C. A. Winder, president of the club, in Tie 
Industrial Salvation of America, has set ‘ort! 
big reasons why this water power should be 
developt further. He was a member of a national 
committee which spent some time investigatins 
the subject. 


When Rotarian Harry Lauder, at auction at 4 
meeting of Toronto Rotary Club, sold neat!) 
three-quarters of a million dollars of Canadian 
Victory Loan bonds, he set a mark which '5 
likely to stand as the record for a long time 
And that meeting was a wonderful affair. Ro 
tarian Frank H. Rowe tells about it in 10” 
Harry Lauder Sold Victory Bonds. 
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True Spirit of Service Can Redeem World 


F CIVILIZATION falls, it wiil be over the 

stumbling block of selfishness. A true spirit 
of service is capable of working a world’s re- 
demption. 

The changing attitude of the British and Amer- 
ican nations towards each other is one of the 
very gratifying developments of the times. 

It must be the aim to work together in unity, 
and in tolerance, patient with each other’s 
errors, giving more heed to the good we know 
than to evil we might permit ourselves to suspect. 

There was a day when the American boy’s 
education was considered incomplete until his 
mind had become inflamed with a full measure 
of very one sided histories of Concord, Bunker 
Hill, Valley Forge, and Yorktown. 

He who is familiar with American history, 
and in fact with current events, knows that we 
have been and are far from perfect. If we start 
out in the spirit of this acknowledgment our 
prospects will be greatly improved. Fourth 
of July oratory has paid its debt to American 
civilization. 

Provincialism Hinders Progress 

Provincialism tremendously interferes with 
progress. Let us dispense with some of our 
superlatives. An occasional positive will be as 
serviceable as either comparative or superlative 
and afford a gratifying relief from the monotony 
of always claiming first place in all things. 
Deutchland ueber alles may sound good to the 
boches, but it makes no sweet music in our ears. 

The British press is saying some wonderfully 
nice things about America during these times. 
Let us take these things as they were intended, 
as a friendly stimulus to energetic action and 
not as means of magnifying our national conceit. 
We, of the United States, have a great problem 
before us. We have not only the’ difficulties 
which other nations have had to encounter but 
also others. We have a large foreign element to 
assimilate. If we are as successful, with the 
conditions we have to deal with, as others, it 
will be a grand tribute to the ideals which we 
represent. 

We are emerging today from our purely 
nationalistic view point and making entry into 
large affairs. Our law makers must henceforth 
be broad visioned and liberally educated men 
—not necessarily university graduates for there 
is such a thing as self education. They will 
have to be familiar with international as well as 
national affairs. If our representatives in Wash- 
ington are men of education and refinement, we 
shall be respected abroad and if they are not 
respected, we shall not be respected. 


Statesmen Wanted. Not Politicians 

We are in no further need of politicians; we 
need some statesmen now. We can dispense 
with Democrats and we can dispense with 
Republicans in this time of national crisis. We 
need real patriots now. 

All eyes are turned on the United States of 
America. The old world is torn in dissension. 
Po help defend the cause of liberty is the New 
World's responsibility and privilege, and the 
New World will do its duty. The pathway may 
get that it is always darkest just before dawn. 

Tt 's undoubtedly true that the view points 
o! the two English speaking nations are much 
the same. Wilson is intelligible to the British, 
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By Paul P. Harris 


Lloyd George to us, while the doctrines of 
Nietzsche and Treitschke and Bernhardi, as 
exprest in the works of submarine and Zeppelin, 
awaken but horrified response in the hearts of 
either people. 

Had Earl Reading, Viscount Northcliffe, and 
Mr. Balfour been born within the limits of the 
United States they would have been with us 
very much what they have been at home—leaders 
of men. 

One Great Task Today 


Britain has demonstrated itself to be the 
fairest and, therefore, the wisest of all colonizers. 
The solidarity of the British empire and the 
loyalty of the colonies needs no demonstration 
other than that being made on the soil of France. 
Such a navy as that of Great Britain in other 
hands might have seemed a menace to peace 
rather than a protection against aggression. It 
has not been viewed as a menace by the American 
people. If it had not been for that same navy, 
this would have been a German world. Our 
unfortified frontier extending across the conti- 
nent is the best possible evidence of our ability 
to live in peace with our British neighbors. 

Our one great undertaking the present day 
is to win this war, and the task is worthy our 





A mother with two boys in the war, 
and giving all her days to relief work, 
said, “Isn't it wonderful to think 
that if we do our part well now, 
mothers may never have to go through 
this again.” 











best and most united efforts. Germany must 
be met, not by a score of enemies, but by one, 
tho that one bear a score of flags. 

Weshall not, however, be impairing our efficien- 
cy in present need if we look to the goal we are 
struggling toward. The mind is impressionable 
in times of crisis. We must avail ourselves of the 
opportunity presented, to marshall the forces 
necessary to the maintenance of our national 
equilibrium when peace is eventually restored. 


Unsought Results Sometimes Good 


At times, unsought results are more beneficial 
than those sought. Loss of life, yes, and suffer- 
ing almost unspeakable, growing pains, are a 
terrible price to pay for progress. Civilization 
must live if only to find saner ways of advance- 
ment. I had far rather see a son of mine ‘Go 
over the Top” than into a gutter, into a battle- 
plane than on a joy ride. I had rather that he 
learn discipline than that he learn loafing. The 
stress of the times demands a sturdy manhood. 

What an asset is good health. Ours has been 
a thoughtless age. We have gone a terrific pace, 
self sufficient, arrogant at times and oblivious 
of the warning ‘‘Lest we forget.” 

If the indirect result of the legislation against 
the use of grain in the manufacture of distilled 
spirits proves eventually to be the ridding of 
the country of drunkenness, there will certainly 
be room for the contention that the indirect 
benefits will be greater than the direct. 

If the American railroads prove unable to 
take care of war supply movements, they will 
have to be vastly improved and their operations 
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coordinated to the efficiency of a single system. 

Our highways will have to be improved and it 
is not improbable that America’s wonderful 
natural system of waterways will be developt 
and used. If once put into use, it is not at all 
probable that, in the light of past experience. 
they will ever be abandoned again. 


Strikes and Justice 


If it becomes necessary in the course of events 
to deal summarily with strike situations which 
interfere with the transportation of supplies to 


- our army or the armies of our allies; if it should 


transpire that our boys, the sons of American 
fathers and mothers, were to be slaughtered in 
the trenches like rats in their holes just because 
some railroad employes have concluded that 
they cannot support their families on one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per month; it might be 
possible that the result would be better means 
than we have ever enjoyed before of adjusting 
differences between capital and labor. 

In the controversies to date, justice has not 
been taken into consideration. All questions 
have been decided either by threat of, or appli- 
cation of force. In other affairs, justice is the 
end sought, tho of course it is not always ob- 
tained. In labor controversies, as in other 
things, eventually the rule of right must prevail, 
and the best minds of the nation must soon be 
focused on this question. In Britain today the 
penalty for either strike or lock-out is a term in 
the penitentiary. Arbitration is compulsory. 


Taxes Preferable to Strikes 

The government today is conscripting and 
properly so, more than 50% of the income of 
our richest men in the course of this so-called 
rich man’s war; if it will continue to do so for a 
period of five years after the war is over, there 
will need be no such thing as poverty thruout 
the length and breadth of the land, and I am 
for it heart and soul. I doubt whether capitalists 
upon whom the heaviest burden must necessarily 
fall are really seriously opposed to the imposi- 
tion of any reasonable tax burden within their 
power to bear, provided that all of their class 
are compelled to stand their share. 

Cripples and blind men and women begging 
on our streets are reproaches to American civiliza- 
tion and should not be tolerated. The certainty 
of taxes is preferable to the probability of 
strikes. One can be counted on and allowances 
made. The other comes at most inopportune 
times and completely demoralizes business 

I do not believe that capital can afford to 
permit the existence of hunger, squalor or disease. 
Let us banish the city miserable before we build 
our city beautiful. Slums are political malaria 
breeders, and we must not have them in our 
midst. It has been said that there will be no 
slums in London after the war. Russia is an 
example of what a nation ought not to be, and of 
what may be expected of an unenlightened and 
opprest people. They may have their Bolskeviki; 
we do not neec them. 

We can dispense with ignorance, degradation 
and filth; we must have education, enlighten- 
ment, morality, and cleanliness, and more and 
more of it, if our civilization is to be made secure. 

The United States is a very wealthy nation. 
No nation may be permitted again to surpass 
ours with respect to its care of its people. We 
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must thank Germany for the example it has 
given us. Our people must be as well fed, as 
well housed, as well clothed, as healthy and moral 
as any people or we shall have fallen short of our 
heritage. 

Moral,Help; Immoral Surrender 

We must treat the really unfortunate so mag- 
nanimously that there will be little public sym- 
pathy with men who seek to force capital to 
pay them more than they rightfully earn. To 
help the destitute is moral, to surrender to hold- 
up is immoral. Will the American people go 
at this thing as they go at war? 

Mr. Gompers has said that capital and labor 
must undergo a readjustment after the war. 
There has been nothing but readjustment dur- 
ing the course of the last ten years, and yet we 
are painfully aware of the fact that conditions 
are far from satisfactory. No family of this day 
can be certain of its daily supply of the necessities 
of life unless it raises them from the soil itself. 
More satisfactory results must be obtained or 
we shall be forced to revert to the status of 
primitive man. 

The experience of our British Allies will aid 
us in finding the solution of many sociological 
and labor problems, tho their own hands are 
certainly very full of the same kind of troubles 
at the present time. 

Lord Leverhulme, recently Sir William Lever, 
and formerly plain William Lever, the Sunlight 
soap manufacturer, speaking before the Rotary 
Club of Manchester, made the statement that 
the employers of labor will get better results 
with two or three six hour shifts than by working 
employes eight hours. That must mean six 
hours of real labor, no time killing. 

Probably no man lives today who is capable of 
dealing more successfully with labor than Lord 
Leverhulme. His rise from the position of travel- 
ing salesman to a peerage is a testimonial to the 
opportunities afforded every man in Great 
Britain. 

And the Consumer Wonders 

When Mr. Gompers says that labor conditions 
must be adjusted after the war, I suppose that he 
means that capital must make further concessions 
to labor. Mr. Wilson says that labor is nearer 
right than capital and the great question is 
“Can we convert ourselves to the viewpoint?” 

The consumer, who necessarily constitutes 
the great majority, finds it difficult to under- 
stand why capital and labor should fuss so, in 
view of the fact that he, the consumer, will 
have to pay the freight in any event. Under the 
present system, organized labor gets practically 
everything it asks for; but the system is a bad 
one and is not an unalloyed blessing even for 
labor itself, as he who benefits by a strike today 
suffers by the other fellow's strike tomorrow. 

The plan is a wasteful resort to brute force 
and augurs no good. The working man labors 
under the hallucination that capital works very 
short shifts and is very happy. As a matter of 
fact, capital works very long shifts, and is very 
miserable. If happiness is really the great 
desideratum, I predict that both labor and 
capital will find a short cut to it, if each will 
try to do a little more for the other. 


False Pursuit of Happiness 

There would be less occasion for controversy, 
were it not for the fact that both classes have 
lost their bearings in their pursuit of happiness. 
Labor and capital apparently agree in one thing 
only, and that is in the belief that the possession 
of {money is the equivalent of the possession of 
happiness. 
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Cultivation of the faculty of finding enjoy- 
ment in simple things would relieve both classes 
of the necessity of making slaves of themselves 
in the chase after that which is bound to prove 
a disappointment. I had rather know how to 
enjoy one of God's sketches out in the open than 
how to enjoy the works of men. To enjoy na- 
ture is to enjoy an inexpensive luxury. Nature 
is right three hundred and sixty-five days of the 
year. Get into the mood of it, and it will never 
be able to frown you out of countenance. 


For my part I had rather be a storm petrel 
than a fair weather bird. The weather sometimes 
gets nasty in the city but such a thing never has 
been known in the country, not since the be- 
ginning of the world. 

Capital needs more physical exercise than it 
has been getting, labor more mental exercise. 





| The Creed of a Rotarian 
| By Clyde C. Lyon 


 ¥ Believe 


That those who live in and for the 
| joy of serving are far richer than those 
| & 
| 


who are served. 
GOD bless our mothers. 


XJ Believe 


That those who serve and sacrifice 
without the hope of profit or reward 
are the most commendable servants 
of mankind and civilization. 
GOD bless the boys in the army 
and navy. 


XJ Believe 


That a token of human kindness in 
the pathway of the deserving will 
merit a greater reward than flowers 

strewn upon a grave. 

GOD bless the nurses and 

| keep them from harm. 


XJ Believe 


That the future holds its punishment 
or reward for the pessimist or opti- 


| 
| 
| mist. 

GOD pierce the heart of the 
| 

| 


“*pro-German™ with the arrow 
of understanding. 
J Believe 


That America will solve the greatest 
problem of history, and ‘Make the 
world safe for Democracy” for now 
and eternity. 
GOD bless our country and those 
in authority and give to them 
power and wisdom. 











Labor organizations are, of course, much more 
excusable than are combinations of capital to 
obtain increast prices. One is the herding of 
the weak, the other is the herding of the strong; 
one is using its only means of fighting while the 
other is using one of many. Capital is frequently 
not only ferocious but also cunning. Sheep and 
deer may be permitted to herd; not wolves. 
Sheep and deer herd as a means of defense, not 
as a means of offense. 


It ought not be necessary for human beings 
to herd like sheep. There is too much work to be 
done and there is neither time nor energy to 
waste. Who then is to remedy conditions? It 
looks to me that it is most likely to be he who 
pays the freight, he of the great majority class, 
the consumer. He has suffered to the point 
where he has a right to be heard. Capital has 
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the brains necessary to thinking its way out of 
the difficulties; will it do so? 


Labor Commission the Remedy? 


The consumer will view a labor commission 
composed of strong and patriotic men as a very 
gratifying prospect of relief; a commission whose 
province it will be to deal not only with organized 
but also with unorganized labor, a commission 
to which capital and labor not only may come. 
but must come. 

We must concede that self preservation is the 
first instinct of man and that it is not unreason. 
able for men to strike to gain the necessities of 
life even tho their doing so threatens you and me 
with the same fate which the strikers might 
have endured had they not struck. 

Conductors and locomotive engineers state 
that it is impossible for them to live and support 
their families on less than one hundred and sixty- 
two dollars per month, and demand that they be 
paid not less than that in any instance, and jp 
many instances much more. 

This statement is either not true or else it js 
also true that no other class can live and support 
their families on less than one hundred and sixty- 
two dollars per month. 

Nearly everyone is striking these days, every- 
one except the consumer, and he will strike too 
if some suitable remedy is not found. He wil! 
get so disgusted with the extortions of labor 
on one side and capital on the other that he will 
just naturally remove his poor old bones out- 
side of the pale of all of it; and there will be 
nothing for labor or capital to pick. 


Must Fix a Living Wage 


If it is really justice which we are after and 
not pure expediency, we must first determine 
what constitutes a minimum living wage, and 
for this purpose, it matters not whether the en- 
ploye be a coal miner, teamster, an office em- 
ploye or a locomotive engineer. 

Having once decided what constitutes a liv- 
ing wage, it should be the policy of this govern- 
ment to see that no laborer be paid less than that, 
whether organized or unorganized, and on the 
other hand it should be the policy of this govern- 
ment not to permit organized labor to tie up 
and demoralize the industries of the land, in- 
voke the supreme power of strike in order to 
force capital to a higher wage. 

Combinations of capital to effect prices are 
wrong per se, and not to be permitted under 
any conceivable circumstances; combinations 
of labor are not wrong per se but become so when 
used as a means of aggression instead of as 4 
means of defense. 


The Need of a True Spirit of Service 


Even more nauseating than the striker who 
holds up work necessary to the prosecution 0! 
the war is the man who avails himself of the 
emergency created by the unsettled conditions 
to raise the prices of commodities of every day 
use. It is strange how furious is the patriotism! 
some of these men. There was a day whet 
religion was considered the most available cloak 
for misdemeanor; patriotism is taking rank today. 
Fortunately our legislators have been far sig shted 
enough to foresee some of these things. The 
excess profits tax will absorb some of the slack. 

As a matter of public policy, both underpay 
and overwork are objectionable and demoralizing 
as the idleness which results from strikes. !! 
civilization falls, it will be over the stumbling 
block of selfishness, but a true spirit of serv ice 
is capable of working a world’s redemption 
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‘T IS a poor town indeed that has no annual 
| celebration. There are cotton carnivals, ice 
carnivals, annual street fairs, flower carnivals, 
cattlemen’s round ups, county fairs, Decoration 
Day, automobile races, and old home weeks. 

But here we were, a city of more than thirty 
thousand souls by actual count, and fifty thou- 
sand when pricing real estate to strangers, but 
not the shadow of a civic celebration to brighten 
the lives of our citizens. and bring excursionists 
to town to spend their money with our leading 
saloon keepers, hotels and merchants. 

Our Rotary Club was looking for a chance to 
be useful. Its motto in fact, hand painted on 
white satin and framed on the wall of the secre- 
tary’s office, was SERVICE. The newspaper 
accounts of our meetings always mentioned us as 
A Splendid Body, accomplishing great things 
for its city. 

Take the Fatal Step 


Most of us felt that the club was sort of sailing 
under false colors in the service business, because 
we really had never done anything big. We 
had, to be sure, pulled off a municipal Christmas 
tree, and bought a pair of buffalo for the city 
Zoo, but these were small things, and hardly 
worthy of the title we had come to regard as 
our own—One Live Bunch. 

And so one day when Ex-President Miller got 
up in the meeting and stated in a speech full 
of pep that what this city needs is some kind of a 
celebration to bring in outsiders, he had the meet- 
ing with him at once, and a resolution was 
adopted pledging a civic show. 

The first job was to find a valid excuse for the 
celebration. In Portland they have a big surplus 
ol roses as a valid excuse while almost any Cali- 
fornia town can dig up some Spanish missionary 
legend strong enough to hang a fiesta on. A 
committee was appointed to investigate, and 
reported in view of the fact that at one time 
Robert E. Lee was stationed in our town, and 
lso that General Grant stopt here and made a 
peech while on his tour of the world, it would 
be peculiarly fitting to call our show the Fiesta 
of the Blue and the Gray. 


Getting Pointers from New Orleans 


All first class celebrations nowadays take the 
New ( Jrleans Mardi Gras fora model. Drummers 
Wishing to make a local merchant feel good will 
say, “You know I see the Mardi Gras every 
year, and I want to tell you that the show you 
put on in this town would not be a discredit to 
New Orleans,” 

. lwo of our local Rotary members were about 
‘0 Start on business trips to New York, and 
“ered to route themselves via New Orleans so 
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as to take in the show there, and give us the 
benefit of their observations. 

On their return they made their reports to our 
committee, and so near as could be ascertained, 
the following are the outstanding facts of the 
Mardi Gras: 

During the show, two men pay six dollars a 
day each to occupy a single room. The crowds 
on Canal Street during the parades are something 
fierce. The New Orleans saloons are peculiar, 
in that each one specializes in a certain kind of 
drink, which you can get in that place only. 
The floats in the parades are very handsome, 
and cost about three hundred dollars apiece. 
New Orleans is the eatingest place in the country. 


First Job to Raise Money 

With this information to work on, we began 
preparing for our big show. The first matter 
to be attended to was the raising of money. 
We figured that we must have at least five 
thousand dollars to put it on in creditable shape. 
A finance committee was appointed which or- 
ganized a dragnet campaign for subscriptions. 
The hotels, saloons, and restaurants were first 
shaken down for varying amounts, by op- 
timistic predictions as to the number of visitors 
who would be attracted to the city, and the money 
they would spend for shelter, food and drink. 

We got five hundred dollars from the electric 
light company, partly because they did not dare 
refuse, and partly on account of the expected 
receipts from electric lighting and street car 
fares incidental to big crowds in town. 

When it came to the merchants, we raked the 
town as with a fine tooth comb. It was no use 
for a merchant to slip out of the back door, seeing 
a committee in the distance heading his way. He 
was persistently called upon until found, and 
forced to a declaration whether he stood for a 
subscription and progress, or was contented to 
be classed with the slackers and mossbacks. 

Three-Day Show to Start With 

We planned for a three-day show, figuring 
that when it should in after years become a house- 
hold word, known thruout the country, we would 
stretch it out into a week’s entertainment. On 
the first day would be presented the civic parade, 
on the second day we would have the parade 
of the Queens Court, together with Allegorical 
features, and the third day would be given over 
entirely to the Spirit of Mirth, culminating at 
eight o'clock at night with a Mammoth Burlesque 
parade. This, we felt, would give our visitors a 
well-balanced and attractive entertainment. 

It is annoying, when something has happened 
in your home town important enough to get into 
the Pathe Weekly, to go to the picture house 
expecting to sit back and enjoy at least five 
hundred feet of familiar home town views, but 
all you see is a little flash of a picture taken from 
the roof of the First National Bank building, 
another from the corner of Main and Pacific 
Streets, and then abruptly the scene is shifted 
to Galveston, Texas, where a steamer is being 
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loaded with bales of cotton for our Allies, defying 
the German submarines. 

We resolved that our fiesta should be so good 
that special men would be sent to photograph it; 
and no such pictures as a three-masted schooner 
being pounded to pieces by the waves on the 
Virginia Capes, or William J. Bryan addressing 
the students of the Ohio State University, should 
surpass it in interest to the movie fan. 

Ten Talk, One Works 

In all public affairs, the ratio of workers to 
talkers, is about as one to ten. And so, our 
Rotary Club having 150 members, all having 
voted enthusiastically for the fiesta, it was natu- 
ral that about fifteen of us should do the work. 

It was in January that we decided on the pro- 
ject, and May was the date set for the show. 
By the first of April we had our money sub- 
scribed, and could go ahead with the spending. 

Naming the queen was the most important 
step. She was to be chosen by a committee, and 
the identity of the young lady thus honored was 
to be kept a deep secret until the opening day of 
the fiesta. I was a member of the committee, 
and I must admit that we were much courted. 
One very well to do woman, lately moved in 
from a ranch and anxious to get into things, 
strongly intimated that she would subscribe 
several hundred dollars in case her daughter 
should happen to be chosen. 

Sometimes a man does not altogether waste 
his time, when engaged unselfishly in work for 
the good of his community. Directly after be- 
ing placed on this committee, I noticed quite a 
little improvement in business at my store. A 
number of charge accounts were opened by fami- 
lies whose trade I had never been able to get 
before, and I discovered that almost without 
exception they were families with debutante 
daughters. 

Strong Cornucopia Taste 

We got a professional decorator from Kansas 
City to come and build the floats, which work 
was done with much mystery in the old car barns, 
fortunately left vacant since the new barns had 
been built. 

Here the decorator and three assistants workt, 
using enormous quantities of papier mache and 
mixed paints, and there gradually grew into being 
beauteous representations of Nature’s gifts to 
our state. 

The decorator’s taste seemed to run to cornu- 
copias. To represent agriculture, there was a 
cornucopia with enormous apples, pumpkins, 
potatoes and peaches running out of it. Mining 
was represented by a cornucopia from which 
poured thousands of twenty-dollar gold pieces, 
each about as big as a saucer, and manufactured 
by covering a disk of cardboard with gilt paper. 
Flora was a cornucopia overflowing with paper 
flowers. Fauna, representing the live stock inter- 
ests of our state, was a papier mache cow, ram- 
pant, flanked on each of her four corners by a 
more or less convincing papier mache sheep. 
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We were fortunate in our publicity man. 
He was an old newspaper worker who had gone 
into the advertising agency business, and the 
stories he sent out to the country weeklies thru- 
out the state were models of their kind. 


We had taken the precaution to invite every 
town in the state of more than five hundred 
inhabitants, to send some favorite young lady 
to represent her town at the Queens Court. The 
small town weeklies ate up such news as, 


“SPECIAL TO THE KENTVILLE WEEKLY 
HERALD: ELABORATE PREPARATIONS 
ARE BEING MADE FOR THE RECEP- 
TION OF THE DUCHESS OF KENTVILLE 
UPON THE OCCASION OF HER VISIT 
TO THE BLUE AND THE GRAY FIESTA 
A MAGNIFICENT FLOAT IS BEING BUILT 
FOR HER USE IN THE PARADE OF THE 
QUEENS COURT, AND IT IS EXPECTED 
THAT A GREAT NUMBER OF HER FEL- 
LOW TOWNSPEOPLE WILL BE PRESENT 
IN THE CITY TO PAY HOMAGE TO HER 
UPON THAT OCCASION.” 


Spur to Outside Publicity 


The publicity man in his regular 
business handled the advertising 
for our local brewery and when 
he found the country’ weeklies 
lagging in their willingness to print 
fiesta news, he sent out a circular 
letter requesting advertising rates, 
and stating that he was about to 
place the out of town brewery 
advertising for the ensuing year. 

As the time grew near, our 
committee met every day to watch 
the progress of affairs, and listen 
to kicks. 

A delegation of storekeepers who 
were located on one of the side 
streets came to complain that 
they had subscribed their money, 
and now learned that none of the 
parades would pass their doors. 

The Ministerial Union sentin a 
protest on account of the rumor 
that there would be games of chance 
allowed on the streets during the 
fiesta. We did indeed grant a concession to an 
individual who had a stand where the public 
was invited to lasso pocket knives with little 
wooden rings at ten cents for the three throws, 
but it could hardly be classed as a game of chance, 
because so far as I could learn, no one ever won 
a pocket knife that was worth winning. 


Window Trimmer Fall Down 


The Restaurant Keepers Association sent a 
committee with a petition requesting that all 
the saloons be prevented from serving free lunches 
during the fiesta. It seems that country visitors 
are a different class since the telephone and au- 
tomobile have carried the city into the country. 
The sophistication is so complete, in fact, that 
the hired man who formerly was a source of 
profit to all concerned will now walk boldly 
into a saloon, purchase a nickel beer, and de- 
fiantly carry it over to the free lunch counter, 
to help wash down a hearty meal. 

The grand trades’ and merchants’ parade was 
scheduled for the first day. Our merchants are 
as live a lot as can be found anywhere in a town 
of our size, and we confidently counted on a big 
turnout of decorated wagons. But it seems 
that just because a merchant has a big store 
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with plate glass front and marble trimmings, 
he is not necessarily resourceful in fixing up a 
pretty float. 

But there were some eminent exceptions. 
The Guarantee Shoe Store had a float in the 
shape of a big shoe with a number of pretty 
girls peeking out of the top, and the Credit 
Furniture Company’s exhibit was a dining room 
all fixed up with the new kind of furniture which 
looks like ivory, a young fellow and girl sitting 
at the table eating real food, and a big sign 
above which stated, YOU FURNISH THE 
GIRL, WE FURNISH THE HOME, NO 
MONEY DOWN. 

If we ever pull off another merchants’ and 
trades’ parade we certainly shall appoint a 
board of censorship. Quite uninvited, the Pearl 
Laundry sent its five delivery wagons into the 
lineup, and the Full Weight Coal and Wood 
Company paraded its nine coal cart; with no 
more decoration than a five cent flag stuck into 
the bridle of each mule. 


Shriners Save First Day 


If it had not been for the Shriners, I confess 


“Get that scab High School band out of the 
parade in five minutes, or the Union band 


don't play.” 


grrr 





that the first day of our show would have fallen 
rather flat. But fortunately there was a class 
of candidates going thru, and so the Shrine helpt 
us out with a little parade of those unfortunates. 
There were lawyers, railroad engineers, preachers, 
and golf players, but all were equally undignified. 
Some had on battered silk hats and no shirts, 
some were in Mother Hubbard dresses, and 
some in Hawaiian skirts of reeds and rushes, 
but all wore the same facial expression, which 
was a mixture of defiance, shame, and hollow 
mirthfulness. 

We were rather disappointed at the crowds 
in town on the first day, but that night the peo- 
ple began coming in. For the first time in its 
history the Great Western Hotel put cots in its 
billiard room, and doubled on prices thruout. 
There were some awful rows with traveling 
men who had been coming to the hotel for years 
and paying two dollars for a room which was 
now priced at four dollars, but the management 
was firm. 


Parades Don’t Run Themselves 


Next day was the big event. At seven o’clock 
in the morning our committee was out at the 
car barn helping to put the finishing touches on 
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the floats, bargaining with workmen whose scale 
of wages had suddenly gone up, and sending 
hurry calls for the things which had been for. 
gotten until the last moment. 


Did you ever have anything to do with put. 
ting on a parade? The only person I know of 
who could really enjoy putting on one would 
be the commanding officer of an army post, 
About the twentieth of June the committee of 
patriotic citizens calls on him to request his 
cooperation for the Fourth of July celebration, 
and he says he will be glad to cooperate. Then 
about the day before the Fourth he tells his 
aide to have the soldiers in front of the city hall 
at ten o'clock the next morning. At half past 
nine he has a couple of lemonades or something 
at the club, then mounts his horse and goes in a 
leisurely manner down to the city hall, and starts 
the parade off, prompt to the minute. 


But that is professional work. The amateur 
parade chairman hires an automobile at two 
dollars an hour, and runs frantically around 
doing the errands someone else has been ap- 
pointed to do, but hasn’t. 


When he finds an hour before the parade 
should start that the Uniform Rank, 
Woodmen of the World, cannot 
be on hand on account of a Brother's 
funeral, he must hustle somehow 
twenty-five other men to take 
their place as escort to the Queen. 

When it is suddenly discovered 
that one of the floats is too high 
to go under the trolley wires on 
Pacific Avenue, he must make a 
dash to bring in a mechanic who 
can fix it in a hurry. 

When he is informed by the 
decorator that the parade cannot 
go on the street until he has been 
paid his money, the chairman 
must go down in his pockets and 
produce the amount. 

Outside of the fact that our 
Queen and Duchesses did not show 
up until half an hour after the 
parade should have started, we 
had a fairly easy time of it. 





Band Threatens to Strike 


Our main trouble was the music. 
We had thoughtlessly accepted the offer of an 
amateur band to play in the parade, and no 
sooner had it fallen into line than the president 
of the musicians’ union came charging on the 
committee. 

“What is that gang doing here?’’ he demanded. 

“Why that is the High School band, and the 
boys have kindly offered their services for the 
good of the city,” one of us replied. 

“Well, they can’t play in the same parade 
with us,” he announced. 

“But you get your money just the same, an¢ 
these boys are only doing it for fun,” ventured 
one of our committeemen. 

The musicians’ president did not waste 40) 
more words on us. He pulled out his watch just 
as the umpire does when some player takes 10° 
long to get away from the plate after being 
called out on strikes, and assuming a careless 
attitude remarked, 

“The members of the musicians’ union will be 
ordered back to their headquarters in exactly 
five minutes unless those scabs get out of line. 

A big parade with a single amateur band wou 
not be very impressive, and so we hastened to 
give in. : 

If I do say it myself, (Continued on pase 123) 
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the best spy system in the world, that the 

Kaiser's agents honeycomb every country 
in the two hemispheres, and that they know 
everything and stop at nothing. 

All of this may have been true a year or two 
ago, part of it may be true now, but the assertion 
that Germany has a super-spy system which 
cannot be met successfully is questioned by the 
secret police in the United States, operating un- 
der five distinct branches. These five secret 
.wencies are the Bureau of Investigation of 
the Department of Justice, of which A. Bruce 
Bielaski is the chief; the Secret Service of the 
Treasury Department, of which William J. 
Flynn was the chief until he resigned just before 
Christmas to be succeeded by his deputy, Wil- 
liam H. Moran; the Postoffice Inspectors, with 
George M. Sutton at their head; the Army In- 
telligence Bureau, which Col. Ralph H. Van 
Deman commands; and the Navy Intelligence 
Bureau, in charge of Capt. Roger Welles. 

Previous to the declaration of war 
with Germany, each of these bureaus 
worked independently. Now altho each 
still is engaged in its special line of 
work, there is a perfect understanding 
ind a spirit of cooperation between all. 


] r HAS long been said that Germany has 


Million Volunteer Detectives 


In addition to these paid agencies 
of the Government there are said to 
be a million volunteer ‘‘detectives’’ 
of one kind or another. These are banded 
together under what is known as the 
\merican Protective League. When 
it was realized by American business 
men and Government officials that a 
wide-spread system of protection was 
needed, steps were taken for the for- 
mation of an organization which would 
cooperate with the Bureau of In- 
vestigation. How well this plan was 
carried to fulfillment, how secretly and 
almost mysteriously this great society 
has spread across the country, is con- 
ceived only when it is recalled that even 
its name hardly ever appears in print. Yet 
today it is wielding a most powerful instrument 
of protection, and it is sometimes even referred 
to as the strong right arm of the American 
secret police. More than once this league has 
urnished the missing link in the chain which 
ed to the confusion of an anti-American plot. 
With its million pairs of eyes, and its million 
pairs of ears always active in the interest of the 
country’s welfare, it is not surprising that in 
less than a year the nation has been largely 
purged of the fear of treachery and of uprisings 
'rom German sympathizers. 

All know that the United States has been 
menaced by an un-uniformed army, whose 
Weapons are not the sword or the cannon, but 
whose members depend on spying, sabotage, 
bomb-planting, incendiarism and other forms of 
insidious and demoralizing propaganda and 
secret crime. 

a: All Germans Not Hostile 
It is said that Ambassador Dumba, before his 


withd 


‘rawal from this country was requested 
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pe \ustria-Hungary, boasted that there were 


250,000 Ce . : : 
German and Austrian reservists in the 
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United States. The Census Bureau estimates 
that there are more than four and a half million 
Germans, Austrians, Hungarians, Turks and 
Bulgarians, nearly a million of them being 
males over the age of twenty-one, now in Amer- 
ica. It is no secret that since the beginning of 
the war, German agents and German sympathiz- 
ers have destroyed millions of dollars worth of 
war property, with the torch or the bomb, and 
that hundreds of American lives have been sacri- 
ficed. 

But not all the Germans are hostile to the 
United States. There are many who are just 
as loyal as native-born Americans. One in 
particular, who has been an employe of one of the 
Government secret service agencies for years, 
had an occasion to show his loyalty soon after 
this country broke off diplomatic relations with 
Germany. 


Bernstorff's Strong Box 


Ambassador von Bernstorff kept in the Ger- 


Spy 


submarine note of January 31, 1917, the Bureau 
of Investigation which, ever since the European 
war began, had been engaged in seeing that 
America maintained her neutrality, was called 
upon to deal with the problem of protecting 
German ships in American ports from the ac- 
tivities of German spies and other sympa- 
thizers. 

Representatives of the Government at all 
ports where German ships were lying were in- 
structed to take prompt measures to prevent the 
destruction, sinking, or escape of such ships. 
This step to a great extent was successful, but 
in the case of the steamship Liebenfels at Charles- 
ton, S. C., the crew beat the Government to it 
and sank the ship at her dock. 

About a week before the declaration by 
Congress that a state of war existed with Ger- 
many, this same bureau took the precaution 
to call upon all United States attorneys and 
sheriffs, to be on their guard and to co-operate in 
detecting and preventing hostile acts. 


23,000 German Spies Indexed 


As soon as diplomatic relations with 
Germany were broken off steps were 
taken to keep under control every 
alien enemy in America. It is stated 
that at the time of the declaration of war 
there were 23,000 German spies in the 
United States; that everyone of them 
was indexed in Mr. Bielaski’s office and 
that his agents could put their finger 
on any one of them at any time. 

This bureau was so closely in touch 
with this situation that as soon as Presi- 
dent Wilson issued his proclamation on 
April 6, 1917, relative to alien enemies, six- 
ty-three who had been under surveillance 
and were believed to constitute a danger 
to the peace and safety of the country, 
if allowed to remain at large, were put 
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A. Bruce Bielaski, Chief of the Bureau of Investigations, 
Department of Justice and of an army of a million volunteer 


spy-detectors. 
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man Embassy at Washington a “strong box’”’ in 
which important dispatches and papers were 
placed for safe keeping. It was known to Gov- 
ernment officials in Washington that this box 
contained papers having an important bearing 
on the German spy system. According to the 
story told in Washington, this German-born, 
but naturalized American, was assigned to get 
possession of the strong box. He disappeared 
one day and remained away about a week. When 
he returned he brought with him the contents of 
Count von Bernstorff’s strong box, among them 
the state papers which have furnisht so much 
valuable information in locating spies and 
German agents and propagandists. The story 
of just what method was used to get the box 
probably will remain a secret until after the war. 
It is whispered that there was a woman’s hand 
in it. 
Saving German Ships 

[he Bureau of Investigation is the most ac- 
tive of all of the Government agencies in the 
detection and suppression of German propa- 
ganda, of spying and of sabotage. Immediately 
upon receipt by the Government of the German 
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under arrest. These arrests continued 
to be made in considerable number up 
to the end of 1917. Since that timearrests 
have fallen off, and Mr. Bielaski now 
believes that most of the dangerous ones 
are where they are prevented from doing harm. 

How many schemes of various kinds have 
been nipt before they got fairly on their way 
probably will never be known and certainly 
not until after the war is over. Usually the 
nipping of some scheme is accomplisht very 
quietly. 


U.S. 


Secret Agents Everywhere 

Mr. Bielaski’s agents, paid and volunteer, are 
everywhere. They are in all manner of disguises. 
Fashionable society people have offered their 
services in running down the German secret 
agent who moves in the haut monde. Postoffice 
officials, business and professional men, and 
people in nearly every walk of life are aiding 
in one way or another in spying on the German 
spy. 

Tho all activities are covered with the great- 
est amount of secrecy, there are some matters 
which have become public in recent months and 
which show the hand of Mr. Bielaski and his 
agents even if it never has been announced 
that he and his bureau had anything to do with 
it. 

The interception and delivery in Washington 
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William H. Moran, chief of the Secret Service of 
the U.S. Treasury Department. 


of the Zimmerman note seeking a Mexican- 
Japanese alliance against the United States 
based on an adequate quid pro quo could hardly 
have been the work of any other agency. Then 
there was the correspondence of Count von 
Luxburg, the German minister.at Buenos Aires, 
advising the sinking of Argentine shipping 
“without leaving a trace,’’ and referring to 
Argentine Government officials as ‘‘asses,’’ and 
the document to come to light in the form of a 
recommendation from the German minister at 
Mexico, the same Herr Eckhardt who was 
Zimmerman’s confederate in the scheme to 
bribe Japan, that a Swedish diplomat, acting 
as a spy for Germany, be decorated. 

Cases Known to Public 

But there are numerous cases, those which 
have been disposed of or are pending in courts 
in which it is known that Mr. Bielaski played 
the most prominent part. 

There is the conviction of the Hamburg- 
\merican Steamship Company in 1915 of a 
conspiracy to defraud the United States in con- 
nection with false manifests on ships sent from 
New York and other American ports to coal 
the German fleet in 1914. 

Then it will be remembered that Franz von 
Ritenlen and Andrew D. Meloy were arrested 
and quickly indicted in New York with David 
Lamar, sometimes called “the Wolf of Wall 
Street’’ for conspiracy to tie up the manufacture 
of war munitions and provoke strikes for that 
purpose, as well as for giving false passports. 
Ritenlen was an out-and-out German agent, 
but his activities were quickly subdued. 

An incident of international interest was one 
in which the name of Capt. von Papen, naval 
attache of the German Embassy, played a 
prominent part. That had to do with the con- 
spiracy to destroy the Welland Canal in Canada. 
It was shown at the trial of Alfred Frizen, the 
chief defendant in the conspiracy who was con- 
victed and sentenced to prison, that von Papen 
furnisht the dynamite. Altho no record of von 
Papen’s activities is available to the public 
gaze there is no doubt that locked away in the 
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secret archives of Mr. Bielaski’s office there are 
accounts of other of his activities." Since the 
United States entered the war publicity regarding 
such things has very largely ceased. 


How the Secret Police Work 


But while there is necessarily a great deal of 
secrecy, and while Mr. Bielaski and his agents, 
aided by the other four secret police depart- 
ments of the Government, are working twenty- 
four hours a day, a suggestion of how this work 
is carried on may be related. 

Let it be supposed that a stranger comes into 
a small town—one that hasa manufacturing plant 
making minor parts for a certain line of muni- 
tions. It is not very long after his arrival before 
the postmaster receives, thru members of the 
American Protective League, the first report. 
Every move the stranger makes is checkt up 
with a close personal description of him, and the 
information is forwarded to Mr. Bielaski. It 
may not mean anything, for there is a great deal 
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William J. Flynn, for years Chief of the Secret 
Service of the U. S. Treasury Department, until 
he resigned in December, to be succeeded by his 
deputy, William H. Moran. 
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of chaff which the bureau must sift out, but 
there is some wheat. Frequently these reports 
waste the time of the bureau, while sometimes 
they contain something that later proves in- 
valuable. 

“They are sincere,” Mr. Bielaski will say to 
his exasperated assistants. ‘‘They are doing 
their best.” 

In the large cities a different method is pur- 
sued. There are ‘shadows,’ men who look no 
different from hundreds of others. These are 
regular employes of the bureau. How many 
are there? Mr. Bielaski will not tell. There 
may be thousands and there may be only a few 
hundred, but no one knows except Mr. Bielaski 
and the Attorney General and their lips are 
tightly sealed. 

The work of these men is_ highly important. 
They haunt the various railway depots, are 
around the large hotels, the docks, in the theaters, 
and at prominent places where people congregate. 
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They are watching and listening all the time. 
A hotel clerk, a bellboy, a chamber maid, a sta. 
tion porter, or a stevedore, may know them and 
each gives his bit of information which helps 
to run down the plotter and German propa. 
gandist. 

An Oratorical Pacifist 


An example of the manner in which the 
“shadows” achieve self-effacement until the 
moment when they chose to make themselves 
known is illustrated by an incident which took 
place in the smoking compartment of a train 
between an eastern and a western city. 

There were several men in the compartment, 
including a pacifist of the oratorical type. He 
felt that he should spread his gospel and here 
was his opportunity. He began by criticizing 
President Wilson for failing to enter the war when 
Germany invaded Belgium. 

By this time he had gained the attention of 
every occupant of the compartment except one 
man who seemed more interested in reading a 
newspaper which hid his face from the others 
The pacifist, wrapt in his speech, soon forgot 
this man. Then he criticized England, and said 
that Americans were jumping like jacks on a 
string because England wanted their help. He 
called England cowardly. He questioned where 
Germany was wrong, and said that Sherman had 
done the same thing in the South during the 
Civil War that Germany had done in Belgium. 
The man behind the paper read on, apparentl) 
paying no attention. 

Finally the pacifist reached his . destination 
and prepared to leave the train. The man be- 
hind the paper prepared to leave, too. As the 
pacifist stept to the station platform he felt a 
hand on his shoulder. 

‘“‘Let’s Take a Little Walk’’ 

‘“‘Suppose,’’ said the man at his side, ‘‘we take 
a little walk.” 

“T don’t know you,” replied the pacifist coldly 

“But I know you,”’ responded the other man. 
“You just finisht a (Continued on page 125. 
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TF YOU have spent a little time the last few 

] months at any of the big training camps 

of the new American army it will not be very 

dificult for you to picture a day not far distant 

a couple of hundred thousand Sammies 

over the top” and the vagrant breezes 

No Man's Land carry to the ears of the 

Cerman war lord’s minions a mighty volume of 

melody informing them that “We'll hang the 
German Kaiser to a sour apple tree.” 

And is it asking too much of a patriotic imagi- 
nation to look ahead again to a bright morning 
when the soldiers of the allied nations of democ- 
racy and civilization march into Berlin and 
that German stronghold gets its first glimpse 
of community singing as it is done in American 
army camps today; the demonstration booming 
from thousands of throats as the khaki clad 
regiments swing along and sing along? 

All of which is by way of prelude to telling 
something of the preparations this side the 
Atlantic for these two particular occasions 
“over there’ and for other important and in- 
teresting occasions in army and navy life— 
preparations which constitute the most unique 
and most unexpected part of the war training 
of America’s young manhood for the part it is 
to play in the European struggle. 


when 


Singing Soldiers Not New 


Singing soldiers are no new thing upon the 
earth. Careful observers thru the ages have 
recorded that fighting men do several character- 
istic things with their vocal organs while on 
heartbreaking marches or in the deadly combat 
of great masses. 

They pray, they curse, they sing. 

Dixie and Marching Through Georgia are but 
two of the field songs that remain to Ameri- 
cans from the sixties. There'll Be a Hot Time 
in the Old Town Tonight was the more or less 
melodious battle song of the boys who went up 
San Juan Hill and the 
lads who marched into 
Manila under Dewey’s 
guns. 


But the singing here- 
tofore has been an in- 
cidental thing, a spon- 
taneous outburst from 
men in the lust of bat- 
tle or the weariness of 
the long march. There 
Was no order or system 
to it. It was without 
method or direction. 
Along the dusty road 
some footsore rookie 
started humming. The 
hum spread to his 
companions, became 
audible vocalization 
and soon the whole 
column was swinging 
along, their steps light- 
ened by more or less 
accurate and varying 
keyed melody. 

Today music, or that 
phase of it known as 
Community or mass 
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By May Stanley 


singing, has taken a very definite place in the 
training curriculum of the soldier of Uncle Sam. 
In all the great training camps over the land 
trained leaders are teaching the new soldiers 
the artistry and method of the community sing. 


The idea of systematic vocal training for the 
fighting man in both army and navy is an 
American idea and, like many American ideas, 
it has been developt overnight from a chaotic 
nothingness to a well ordered system with 
practical results. 

The idea had its beginning in the head of Lee 
H. Hanmer of the War Department Commis- 
sion on Training Camps Activities. Last spring 
it struck Mr. Hanmer, who has been interested 
in community singing, that a fertile field for the 
community sing was to be found in the big train- 
ing camps then being planned. Why not teach 
the fighting man to sing in big bunches? 

No sooner said than done, or at least begun. 
It was decided there should be singing under 
trained leaders in the camps for the army, avia- 
tion and ambulance service. Later the plan was 
extended to include the navy and today Mr. 
Hanmer, in addition to a few other duties, 
is the recognized head of the singing work in 
both army and navy. Incidentally it is a man’s 
sized job. 

Good Singers, Good Fighters 


Mr. Hanmer’s philosophy of his job is sized 
up in the remark he recently made to some 
friends who were discussing the real need of a 
singing army and navy. He said: 

“We realize that singing is one of the most 
effective things that can be arranged, not only 
to entertain and make camp life endurable 
but to make better and more efficient soldiers. 
We know that if the men can sing the same 
songs when they come together from the differ- 
ent training camps there will be a much better 
fighting machine over in Europe. This is no 





One man cannot get around to teach 40,000 men to sing, so Warren Kinsey at Camp Gordon, near Atlanta, 
lines up the officers in their brief relaxation periods and teaches them the songs to teach to the men, 
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Singing on to Victory 


play war; it is going to be a long, hard, cruel 
war and if our soldiers sing together they are 
going to fight better together.” 

With even the best intentions in the world 
some 4,000 or 5,000 soldiers cannot sing together 
with any degree of success or satisfaction with- 
out competent leaders. So the next step was 
to get the leaders. This little step proved right 
speedily that the big song leaders of the country 
who have been working in the interests of com- 
munity singing the past few years are patriots 
and looking fo the chance to do their bit, too. 
Hanmer got the leaders he wanted and he got 
the biggest men in the business, and he still 
has them and more acoming. 

Among the men who did the pioneer work 
in this unique undertaking the past summer 
were Harry Barnhart, the nationally noted 
leader of the New York City community chorus; 
Geoffrey O’Hara, a young composer who did 
his first army work at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia; 
Kenneth Clark, New York music critic and com- 
poser; Robert Lloyd of San Francisco; Arthur 
Nevin, the noted American composer; and 
John Archer, who has gained a national fame for 
his work with community choruses in Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts. 


Pioneers Start Work 


These men started the work* of training all 
those young lusty Americans in the new army 
camps. Now they have been joined by more 
than thirty other well known men of the musical 
world. In order to give Mr. Hanmer all possi- 
ble aid in his work a committee was formed 
which is known as the National Committee 
on Army and Navy Camp Music. This com- 
mittee is headed by W. Kirkpatrick Brice, 
treasurer of the New York Community Chorus, 
and its membership includes M. Morgenthau, 
Jr., of New York; John Alden Carpenter, the 
Chicago composer, Walter R. Spalding of Har- 
vard University, and 
Mrs. Margaret Barrell 
of Buffalo. 
tive secretary is Miss 


Its execu- 


Frances Brundage who 
has been “‘loaned’’ for 
the duration of the war 
by the Chicago Civic 
Music Association. 


Headquarters of 


Committee 


The  committee’s 
headquarters are at 
130 East Twenty-Sec- 
ond street, New York, 
and those headquarters 
constitute one’ of the 
busiest little spots in 
the American metrop- 
olis at the present 
Problems of 
army band 
music and like timely 
topics are threshed 
out in detail. And the 


moment. 


singing, 


pioneers do not hesi- 
tate to give the bene- 
fit of their brief but 
strenuous experiences 
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in the work the past summer to new leaders. 
Some conception of the size of the war time 
job which has fallen to the lot of Mr. Hanmer 
and his community song leaders may be gained 
from a recital of the facts that there are 16 
National Army camps or cantonments, in each 
of which are from 38,000 to 45,000 men; 16 Na- 
tional Guard camps, 20 mobilization camps 
of the regular army, 9 Officers’ Reserve camps, 
16 Naval Training stations and 15 establish- 
ments for reserves and national naval volun- 
teers. All the men in all those camps are going 
to have training for that big Saengerfest over in 
Germany a little later if all the song leaders in 
America break their golden throats in the train- 
ing. 
Old Fogy Answered 


3ut along about this time comes some old 
fogy with the declaration that all this is tommy- 
rot and fad and suggesting that these song 
leaders might better be employed with rifle or 
entrenching tool, but let him tarry just long 
enough to get a slant on some of the practical 
results of all this mass vocalization. 

Fifty per cent of the officers who failed in the 
first training camp failed because they had 
never had vocal instruction and could not give 
commands to the men they were expected to 
officer. This defect has been overcome in the 
later training camps for officers by the song 
leaders who have taught the officers how to call 
‘Forward March” and ‘“‘Shoulder Arms’’ so that 
the men can hear and know what they are talk- 
about. 


tno 
ing 


Playtime in the Military Camps} 


\ 7HEN you work, work hard, and when 
' you play, play hard” is a_ pretty 
generally accepted piece of good advice. Uncle 
Sam’s boys in the eighty odd army and navy 
training camps scattered thruout the country 
are following this advice. They are working 
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A little ‘‘sing’’ at Camp Upton, on Long Island, 
the Untted States 
Harry Barnhart ts teaching 45,000 soldiers to sing. 


By Allen A. Williams 


hard at their military training when they work, 
and when their leisure hours come and they 
get out onto the baseball field, onto the basketball 
court or into the swimming pool, they play just 
as hard as they can. It is a mighty fortunate 
thing for the country that they do play so hard, 


National Army camp where 





Twenty-five per cent of the men who entereg 
the new National Army could not speak Eng. 
lish. The mass singing in the camps has been 
found the biggest single help in the American. 
ization work which has been going forward 
among these men of foreign tongues who are 
Americans at heart. 

The veteran soldier’s viewpoint of trained 
mass singing in the making of good fighting 
men is well expresst in the words of Major 
General J. Franklin Bell, commander of Camp 
Upton who says: 


Song a Potent Military Force 


“A songless army would lack in the fighting 
spirit in proportion as it lacked responsiveness 
to music. There is no more potent force in de. 
veloping unity in an army than in that of song.” 

And above and beyond all these very good 
reasons, what sort of a celebration could jt 
possibly be on that coming day over in Berlin 
yonder when the Sammies and the Jack Tars, 
their job in the interests of democracy com- 
pleted, swing along before the eyes of the sub- 
dued yet relieved German populace, if they 
could not sing as one great big triumphant 
community chorus: 

Going back, going back, 

Going back h-o-m-e, 

Going back, going back, 

From the lands across the sea, 

Going back, going back, 

When we've made the whole world free. 
We'll clear the track till we get back, 
Going back h-o-m-e. 








for the value of recreational athletics in training 
men to fight cannot be doubted. 

If you want to see just how much emphasis: 
Uncle Sam is putting on athletics; go to the 
camps. All have their athletics much better 
organized than any college in the country, but 













Open-air boxing at army training camp. 
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Boxing is taught everyone to help bayonet work. 
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Boxing movies are shown 









on the screen. 
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in the 32 large camps in particular you will 
Gnd an organization which is weekly affording 
athletic facilities, not simply to a chosen team— 
. few men who excel in athletics—but to the 
mass of the men in camp. 

Director of Athletics 

The athletic work in army camps is under di- 
-ection of the Commission on Training Camp 
\ctivities which was appointed by the War 
De partment last April. The member of 

. Commission directly in charge of athletics 

‘s ‘Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft of Princeton Universi- 
ty, a man skilled not only in the methods of 
physical development but in the organization, 
on : large scale, of athletic games. 

‘he Commission has placed in each camp, as a 
Sports Director or Division Athletic Officer (as 
he is known officially in the War Department), 

a trained athletic coach and organizer. The 

Sports Directors in the army are men of person- 
ality, men who can lead the soldiers in anything 
from winter sports to tennis—almost from ping 
pong to pushball. 

Each Sports Director in camp is assisted by the 
physical directors of the Y. M. C. A. and Knights 
of Columbus organizations within the camp. 
Each Sports Director has a well mapt out plan 
of conducting the athletics. Under him, in the 
National Army camps, is a boxing instructor. 
The National Army boys have the privilege of 
working under such boxing instructors as Johnnie 
Kilbane, Benny Leonard, Kid McCoy, Packey 
McFarland, Battling Levinsky—men of mark in 
the boxing world. 

Such is the organization which develops a 
typical camp of 40,000 men into a hard playing 
army—on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons 
and on Sundays. These are the periods set apart 
by the War Department for recreative athletics. 
It is all voluntary. No man is compelled to 
play unless he wants to; but everybody in camp 
always wants to. 

Many Games Are Popular 


Go to one of these camps and you will see 
some very strange games being played, that is, 
games apart from the conventional organized 
athletics like baseball, football and track sports. 
You will cbserve before you have been in camp 
very long that any sort of game with fun in it 
takes a tremendous grip on the men who are 
training in the army. 

Leap frog, prisoner’s base, tag, hide-and-go- 
seek, duck-on-the-rock and the equivalent of 
drop-the-handkerchief are all extremely popu- 
lar with thesmen. At Camp Meade, the big 


National Army camp where part of the Penn- 











Basketball at the naval stations is very popular. 


sylvania and Maryland draft troops are stationed, 
I have seen the soldiers get perfectly hysterical 
over some of these games. 


One man will stand in the centre of a circle 
of troops and swing a 12-foot rope with a weight 
on the end, around almost as fast as he can; each 
man in the circle jumps as the rope approaches 
him; if he does not jump high enough to clear 
the rope it snarls him and throws him on the 
ground. 


Semi- Military Sports 


It is refreshing to see the American army at 
play and know that the boys in it are having 
plenty of opportunities for real fun. Any Com- 
manding Officer at the camp will tell you that 
this sort of thing is absolutely essential to the 
men’s happiness and physical fitness. It tones 
down the nerves. As is well known, the first 
thing that the Canadian troops did after captur- 
ing Vimi Ridge was to throw down their bayonets 
and play baseball! 

Most of Uncle Sam’s camps are situated in the 
South where the boys are going to be able to play 
outdoor sports almost the entire year round. 
In one of the southern camps 26 baseball dia- 
monds are being laid out, 126 basketball courts 
and a similar number of volley-ball courts. 
Volley-ball can be played by as many as ten 
or fifteen on a side and is extremely popular. 

Semi-military sports such as trench rushing, 
grenade-throwing and _ wall-scaling with full 
equipment are being extensively and enthusiastic- 
ally practiced in almost all army camps. The 








Uncle Sam’s Jackies are good baseball players and every man likes to get into the game. 
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Everybody plays. 


influence of these army athletics has already 
made itself apparent in a recent action by the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association in 
recommending that future intercollegiate track 
and field contests include a grenade-throwing 
contest. 

I said that special emphasis was being laid 
on boxing and that the Government was carry- 
ing on its payrolls expert pugilists whose sole 
job is to develop the manly art among the 
thousands in the camps. This is a remarkable 
thing for any government to do. But when the 
athletic directors in camp tell you that boxing 
has a very intimate connection with bayonet 
fighting, then you begin to see “the why of it 
all.” Itisa fact that the man who can box makes 
a better bayonet fighter than one who cannot. 

Boxing Film Teaches Bayonet Work 

Under the direction of the Commission on 
Training Camp Activities a special moving pic- 
ture film showing clearly the relationship be- 
tween boxing and bayoneting has been taken, 
and is now being shown as an aid to the work 
of the boxing instructors in all the camps. Kid 
McCoy, Benny Leonard, Johnnie Kilbane and 
James J. Corbett are the men who furnisht the 
boxing talent for the film and, needless to say, 
they are heartily applauded when they are 
flasht upon the screen. 

From this film the soldiers learn that the 
“On Guard”’ position in bayoneting requires ex- 
actly the same foot work as the left lead position 
in boxing. The uppercut, the right jab, the 
straight punch, and all of the other principal 
boxing blows, have their counterparts in bayonet 
ing. The soldier learns to be quick on his feet, 
learns to dodge quickly and easily. 

“There is no doubt whatever,”’ said an officer 
in the National Army to me the other day, ‘‘that 
this boxing-bayonet instruction is going to save 
the life of many an American soldier over ia 
France. Because he learned how to box he is 
going to know a whole lot more about handling 
a bayonet than the German in front of him.” 

This is undoubtedly true. Teaching a million 
men to box is a big undertaking and it is dis- 
tinctly worth while. 

Athletics Among the Jackies 

There are nearly one hundred thousand men 
training for fighting America’s battles on the 
seas, and in most of the big navy and marine 
training camps, Walter Camp, the well-known 
athletic expert and writer, has placed expert 
athletic directors which represent the Navy 
Department Commission (Continued on page 126.) 
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U. S. Government Endorses Rotary Convention 


OST of the Rotary district conferences have been held; the 

others will be held within a short time. The Rotarians 
attending them have been strengthened in their love for Rotary 
and broadened in their concept of Rotary. The conferences 
have made better Rotarians of them, and better citizens— 
Rotarians and citizens who are more alert to their duties and 
more eager to render true service. The district conferences have 
been, in a way, preparatory for the Rotary Convention at 
Kansas City, Mo., June 24 to 28—preparatory schools for the 
great annual Rotary university course. The time has arrived 
for making definite plans to go to Kansas City. Rotarians 
who have attended other conventions—and especially the At- 
lanta Convention—know how 


Humor Sometimes Is Geographical 


EWSPAPERS in the -eastern part of the United States 
| \ clipt and reprinted in their funny columns the following 

advertisement which a Kansas farmer paid to have 
publisht in The Abilene Register: 


NOTICE: I have put a bull snake in my alfalfa field north of town 
to catch the gophers, but do not bother him as he is a good, well-behaved 
snake and harmless except to gophers and mice. 


The eastern newspaper editors thought it was funny and 
undoubtedly a good many of their readers read it with much 
chuckling. But to those readers who have knowledge of the de- 
struction of food caused by gophers and mice on the western 
farms and the number of gophers and mice which a bull snake 

can clean up in a few days, 





worth-while such gatherings 


there was nothing humorous 
about the farmer’s advertise- 


are. Those who have not THE WHITE HOUSE 
attended may safely accept WASHINGTON ment. 
the enthusiastic reports of their & Reneeaay 24008. In fact, James H. Collins, 


fellow club-members at face 
value. Those who may have 
been questioning whether, in 
war times, the annual gather- 
ing should not be dispensed 
with, may lay aside their 
misgivings. The Rotary Con- 


My dear Ur. Perry: 


of the United States food ad- 
ministration, used the farmer's 
little advertisement as the text 
for a plea to people of all parts 


Mr. Fosdick has told me of your plans of the United States not to kil! 


non-poisonous snakes, owls and 


a WwW ” 1 5 . . 
for a "Win the War" patriotic convention of most varieties of hawks be- 


cause they are better than cats 


vention at Kansas City has the International Rotary Clubs in Kansas City, 

been approved by the Govern- to destroy rats, m ce, gophers 

ment of the United States. this coming June, and I am very happy to en- and other pests which cause 

On this and the opposite page Gorse the project. The service rendered by such great destruction to grow- 

appear facsimile reproductions ing crops. 

of letters from President Wood- your organization in this time of national “If the snakes, owls and 

row Wilson and Secretary of , : Sl ast hawks were able to write and 
stress has been very great, an eel that vote,” said Mr. Collins, “they 


War Baker specifically and 


definitely endorsing the hold- you are making @ genuine contribution to the 
) v' 


ing of the convention. Every 
Rotarian who possibly can do 


so, should go to Kansas City Cordially and sincerely yours, 


for the great Patriotic Service, 
War-time Work, Win-the-War 


Convention of 1918. 


A Little Gold in the Heart 


probably would undertake a 
campaign of education on their 


cause which we all have so much at heart. own behalf or seek better laws 


in’ Congress. As man is the 
only writing and voting ani- 


and hawks and, with under- 
standing, will come intelligent 


J (hea Co mal, it is clearly his duty to 
VA a Mle» — understand the snakes, owls 
ye 


HOMAS DREIER has — m : protection.” 
written a number of rales gE ta ii TheG " » 

ca. s m Secretary, Internatio associat. e 
mighty good things in of Rotary Clubs, e Growth of a Languag 


the way of advice to business 910 iichigan Avenue, 
° MM, ao 
men, and among them is the Chicago, Illinois. 





guage is a thing of slow 
growth, of accretion and 





GS cusze i and written lan- 





following: 


At times a man gets a fool notion 
that he must be a nasty, cursing, irritating sort of a creature provided he 
can pretend to the public that the reason for his general nastiness is the 
fearful load of responsibility he carries all the week. But when the 


children crawl under the bed, and the cat hikes for the back fence, and 
the dog growls, and the neighbors call their children into the house when 
they see him coming—there’s something wrong, even when the man thinks 
he is making sweet music by rattling loose change in the shape of five- 
dollar gold pieces in his pocket. A little gold in one’s heart, a little of the 
milk of human kindness and consideration in one’s veins, and a little 
laughter in one’s voice, are worth more than a lot of gold in the bank or 
pocket. 

Rotary is teaching men how to put the little gold 
into the heart, the little kindness and consideration into 
the veins, the little laughter in the voice, and the real smile 
on the face. And Rotarians are learning that these are 
more valuable than much gold in the bank, and that when 
added to the gold in the bank, they make even the gold far 


more valuable. 
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assimilation. A people first 
try to put their ideas into words, and as fast as they succeed in 
doing this, they find that their vocabularies expand with the 
development of new ideas. The contact of a people of one lan- 
guage with the people of another language always enriches both 
languages. The present war has already added a great many 
words to the vocabularies of all the nations engaging in it. It 1s 
distinctive of the English speaking people, with their polyglot 
language gathered from all sections of the world, that a new 
word particularly expressive and associated with a live idea 1s 
very quickly absorbed into the language and made use of in many 
ways different from the original use. Instance the very wide 
range of use of the French word ‘‘camouflage”’ and of the coinage 
of the verb “hooverize” from the name of the United States Food 
Administrator. Neither of these words is in any English oF 
American dictionary at the present day, but almost anyone would 
feel safe in prophesying that both of them will appear,in future 
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editions. It has remained for a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, Oliver Wendell Holmes, to give a definition 
to the abstract word “word” which is so expressive that it is 
likely to take permanent and high position in the hall of literary 
fame. Justice Holmes, in a decision rendered in the Supreme 
Court, defined a word as the “skin of a living thought” when he 
said, ““A word is not a crystal, transparent and unchangeable. 
It is the skin of a living thought and may vary greatly in color 
and content.” 
What War Means to Girls 

N OUR enthusiasm for the soldiers and sailors, for the men 
] who are going to do the actual fighting in this war that is 

to establish on still firmer foundations the principle that the 
people of a country are rightfully 


The Y. W. C. A. is meeting the new opportunities to serve 
the girls in a number of ways. Already it has establisht forty- 
six centers of work in communities adjacent to army and navy 
camps; it has constructed or is constructing hostess houses in 
or near thirty-four camps and wants to have such houses for 
every camp; these hostess houses serve as meeting places for 
the soldiers and their relatives or friends; lectures are given 
for the benefit of girls employed at work at army centers; 
emergency houses are being erected to care for these girl workers. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association is trying to 
surround the girls who come in direct contact with the soldiers 
and the girls who are called to work away from home, with 
surroundings of a home-like character that will counteract 
evil influences resulting from the 
sudden changes in their lives. It 





entitled to decide the nature 
and character of their own gov- 
ernment, we may be tempted 
to forget what the war means 
to the girls. We think of the 
mothers of the boys who are do- 
ing the fighting; sometimes we 
think of the sweethearts of those My dear Mr. Perry: 
boys; but do we give much 


It has come to my attention that the International 


WAR SSPE EN- is a good work. It deserves 
a ha moral and financial support. Ev- 


ery element available to coun- 
teract the tendency to moral 
F ; - beng 

RR Fe slackness and _ irresponsibility 
which often develops in war 
times, should be utilized and 
supported in a_ whole-hearted 


thought to that vast army of manner. 
girls in ‘America whose lives will Rotary Clubs are to hold a "Win the War" patriotic convention Just Between Ourselves 
be vitally toucht in other ways ; ; 
by the war, even tho they have at Kansas City in June, 1918. Permit me to wish you every HE editor recently received 
no blood relatives or sweethearts, a letter from an active and 


or friends, in the ranks of the 


success. The Rotary Clubs of the entire country have always 


enthusiastic Rotarian en- 
closing a local item for this maga- 


army and navy? The longer shown an intense interest in all movements tending toward : Y : 

the struggle continues the greater zine, with the following comment: 
will grow the number of women civic betterment and business improvement. In the present oe you can find just a little 
and girls who will be called ; : space in one of the coming issues, 
upon to do many things that emergency they have been especially effective, and their I believe it would please the 
are new and that must be done assistance and cooperation in supporting the many special membership to find a notice of 
under stranger surroundings. this matter.”’ 

The Young Women’s Christian activities made necessary by war are invaluable. The following was a portion 
Association is to the girls what of the reply: ‘‘Now if you mean 
the Young Men’s Christian As- Cordially yours, the membership of Rotary in 
sociation is to the boys and sanra-« general, I am satisfied; but if you 
is raising a fund of $4,000,000 OO mean the membership of the 

Secretary of War ——— — Rotary Club, I am per- 


to meet the largely increast 
demands upon it for service to 
the girls on account of the war. 





plexed as your editor, for such an 
observation at once sets me 
thinking of the difficulties and 





In a recent statement issued Mr. Chesley R. Perry 

by the war work council of the Secretary, International Association the dangers of trying to edit a 

national board of the Y. W. C. A. of Rotary Clubs magazine so that it will contain 

are the following significant sen- 910 Michigan Avenue something in each issue that will 

ace m. please the membership of each 
one of 300 or 400 clubs. I wonder 





If 1,000,000 young men go to 
war, who is to do the work at home? 
Our American girls—the second line of defense. 

What war means to girls: 

: Leaving home for the first time; living in rooming houses without 
supervision; physical and mental strain from overwork; loneliness. 

Economic responsibilities; taking places in the business and in- 


| dustrial world; self-support; assuming men’s places in the support of the 


family, 
Ch oi * . e,° ‘ 
stand rdeural industrial conditions; unemployment occasioned by new 
dards of thrift; tasks usually done by men} work in munition factories. 


ate exploitation; rush work and speeding up overtime work 

parla € guise of patriotism; inadequacy of factory inspection; neglect 
ucation because of false idea of country’s need. 

Pie, — standards; responsibility for citizenship; tendency to let 

Mra sonal restraint on all kinds of high ideals; false ideals of rela- 

the — pry by the presence of soldiers; the girl helps or hinders 
moral life of our soldiers and therefore the efficiency of the army; 


great danger from the menace of the social evil. 
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where the true psychology of the 
situation lies. Should your editors run local items to please 
the members of a certain club? Or should we fearlessly put 
aside any thought of trying to please any particular club or 
clubs by some reference that is more or less personal to it or 
them and endeavor to publish a magazine that will be of general 
interest to the largest percentage of all our thirty-odd thousand 
Rotarians? 

“Should we try to make Tue Rorartan a World's Work or a 
Review of Reviews or should we try to make it a club publication 
like Spokes of New York? Of course, the answer is no doubt 
that we have got to make Tue Rorarran come somewhere in 
between the club publication and the general magazine—but it 
is some hard job to know just where ‘in between’ to have it 
each month.” 














Sunken Gardens on The Paseo, Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas City—The Composite 











By Ernest E. Howard 


\ NY man who travels as much as the aver- 
CX age Rotarian, will enjoy reading Julian 
Street's book Abroad at Home. It was brought 
to my attention by a friend in Boston, who said 
that Mr. Street wrote a chapter about each city 
he visited until he got to Kansas City, and there 
he wrote a great many chapters. 

I read the book and was interested to find that 
the author does devote seven chapters to Kansas 
City and environs, as well as five other chapters 
to Missouri; which means that this observant 
traveler, writing about a trip across the conti- 
nent from New York to San Francisco, devotes 
nearly one-third of his whole book to Missouri 
and Kansas City. The thoughtful reader, the 
observant traveler, must wonder why. 

Kansas City is composite; composite in geogra- 
phy, in climate, in population and in enterprise. 
It is neither East nor West, North nor South. 
We travel as frequently to the Pacific as to the 
Atlantic Coast. We summer at the Great 
Lakes and winter in San Antonio. Seattle and 
Jacksonville, Boston and Los Angeles, seem 
equally near and familiar. 


Composite in Name 

Kansas City is composite in name: Its name 
is Kansas, it is located in Missouri. Marking 
the beginning of the prairie country its hills 
dismay the visitor from Houston or Chicago, 
and make the man from Cincinnati or Pittsburgh 
feel at home. Its spirit is of the west, its insti- 
tutions of Missouri. On the edge of what used 
to be thought the land of drought and desert, 
its annual rain-fall is not far below that of 
[acoma (Wash.) or Charleston (W. Va.). 

We can show you something like the topogra- 
phy of Seattle or Chattanooga, the rivers of 
Portland, the boulevards of Baltimore, the parks 
of Washington, the fells and fens of Boston, 
the sunshine of Los Angeles, the summer heat 
of Houston, the winter days of Winnipeg, and 
the morning smoke fogs of Pittsburgh. 

Our population is composite. Most of us 
have “come” to Kansas City. We are still a 
first generation city. Of course some of us are 
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sons of fathers who were amongst the founders 
and first builders of the city, and a very few of 
us can say our grandfathers lived about here; 
but by far the most of us came here. 

We remember with reminiscent, mellow, kind- 
ness our mother states and our mother cities, 
but we look on Kansas City as our Bride; we 
chose her, and we have left old home cities and 
cling to her, and here is our home and our active 
interest. 

And because we all come from everywhere, 
and because the city takes us for what we are, 
and because we do not all have to conform to 
one pattern, Kansas City combines the energy 
of Chicago, the courtesy of New Orleans, the 
spontaneity of San Francisco, the independence 
of the Pacific Coast, the business activity of 
New York, and the politics of Philadelphia. 


Composite in Business 


We are composite in business and enterprise. 
Are you from Boston and interested in copper, 
we too, know something about copper, to say 
nothing of zinc and lead. Are you from Jackson- 
ville, we too, have warehouses of naval stores, 
tho we are far from the sea. Are you from 
Chicago, we can give you odorous whiffs from 
Armourdale that will remind you of your own 
stock yards. Are you from as far west as Buffalo 
(across the mountains they call us easterners), 
and is your factory along Buffalo Creek, we can 
show you equally tainted and polluted streams. 
Are you from West Virginia, we have coal mines 
in easy reach; from Pennsylvania, there are said 
to be 1,600 oil companies in Kansas City; from 
Texas, Texas live stock is one of our specialties; 
from Omaha, we too, drink from the Missouri 
River; from Minneapolis, our flour and grain 
business is large enough to interest even you; 
from Milwaukee, no, our brand will never make 
us famous; from Portland, many of our important 
citizens are in the lumber business; from New 
York, study our population and look over our 
bank clearings, and see if we do not average up 
pretty well for amount of bank clearings per 
capita. 
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Attractive Pergola on The Paseo, Kansas City, Mo. 


“Did you ever feel a city 
growing so?” was Mr. 
Street’s comment when he 
took a look around. It 
should have been ‘Did you 
ever see a city so being 
built?” 

While geographically the 
Gateway to the Great 
West, and while the nat- 
ural beginning of the 
famous old Overland Trails to Santa Fe, to 
Oregon, and to California, which had such large 
part in extending our boundaries from ocean to 
ocean, yet this was not physically an easy site 
on which to construct a city. 

So Kansas City was built—hand made; we 
made it ourselves. Kansas City men have cut 
down the hills, have filled in the valleys, have 
pusht the Missouri River over to a proper place, 
have built levies to keep the floods off the low- 
lands, have built inclines to get up and down 
the bluffs, have built bridges across the rivers, 
many in number and varied in character, have 
built elevated viaducts across the bottom lands. 


Ernest E. Howard 


Known as Boosters 


Perhaps this is the reason Kansas City men 
have become known as “Boosters’’: it is only 
natural to “boost’’ what you have built. And 
there is more to be done. Come to us and stay 
with us, take your part, and build some more 
of the city, and you, too, will soon feel the Kansas 
Citian’s proprietory interest in his city. 

We think, therefore, here in Kansas City, 
that we have some interest for every one from 
every part of America, because we are the 
composite of every city in the country, and ol 
every section of the country, and this is why W° 
deserve, perhaps, to be called the Most America® 
of Cities. This does not mean the most perfect 
of cities, but the Most American of Cities, and 
for the International Convention of Rotary here 
June 24 to 28 we propose to have the Most 
American of Welcomes for our visitors and guest 
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The Industrial Salvation of America 


HILE the Nero of smug _ indifference 
\ and ignorance is fiddling away, the great 
coal fields of the earth are being burned up. 
While millions of horse power are passing unused 
over fast water falls, great industries are lan- 
guishing. 
Water power sites have virtually been roped 
off and verboten signs posted by America’s na- 
tional legislators. Now that the coal supply 
diminishes and water power is throttled, what 
chance has the electro-chemist, the greatest user 
of power, to expand to meet the increasing de- 
mands of the present day? The electro-chemical 
industry is vital to the success of the great world 
war; water power is vital to this industry as 
will be shown. 

The electro-chemical industry can be divided 
into three classes. ; 

Firs-—Those that can’t be moved by any 
means and will stay regardless of the cost of 
power. 

Second—Those depending to a greater or less 
extent upon natural conditions for existence and 
growth. 

Third—Those having no permanent footing, 
or not as yet in existence. 

The first class includes copper, zinc and rare 
metal refining and electric steel production and 
is perhaps, as a class, the largest user of power. 

Class two includes, in the order of their im- 
portance, the following: Aluminum, ferro alloys, 
carbide, artificial abrasives, alkali, chlorine, phos- 
phorus, sodium, carbon disulphide, graphite and 
similar products. 

Class three would then include nitrogen 
fixation and possibly products we know little or 
nothing of at this time, there being no power 
consumed within.the boundaries of the United 
States for products of this class. 


Indispensable for Manufacturers 
It is in class two that we are mainly inter- 
ested. They are absolutely indispensable to the 
arts and manufactures. 
Without ferro alloy and aluminum, a twenty- 





Niagara Falls in 1870 before any water was diverted for power 
purposes, 
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By C. A. Winder 


two hundred pound automobile would weigh 
more than four thousand pounds. Without 
the latest grinding devices made of artificial 
abrasives and high speed tool steel, a factory 
producing five hundred cars a day would not 
produce one hundred. 

Without our caustic and bleach, the latest 
improvements in the textile and paper industries 
would be impossible. 

Chlorine purifies the water supply of a 
thousand cities and every camp of the American 
Army, enters into the manufacture of inter- 
mediates for dyes, is greatly used as a poisonous 
gas in modern warfare, to say nothing of its 
enormous consumption in high explosives. 
Without chlorates and phosphorus we would 
lack matches and return to the “flint and steel” 
age. 

In fact practically every industry is in some 
way dependent upon electro-chemica! products. 

Furthermore it requires enormous quantities 
of power to produce these products. Single 
plants in some communities consume sufficient 
electrical power to furnish the domestic needs 
of a city of a half a million. Before this war was 
inflicted upon a peaceful and unsuspecting Kaiser 
this industry as a whole required close to a half 
million horse power. We also know that these 
requirements will continue during the present 
period together with an enormous increase due 
to the war. 

War’s Demand for Power 

It is this war demand that is going to be a 
serious consideration before us now. Not a 
shell is made that is not shaped by electrically 
made abrasives, [ 


The electric furnace, from 
which the armor plate is poured, uses electrodes 
made from coal by the aid of electric power; 
the resisting power of this same steel is given 
by electrically made ferro alloys. 

Merchant vessels are now using smoke buoys, 
in which quantities of phosporus and other 
electro-chemical products are burned, emitting 
large quantities of smoke, thus protecting the 
boat from the submarine. 
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High explosives utilize chlorine, aeroplanes use 
aluminum, and observation balloons use hydro- 
gen produced by the aid of silicon. 

In fact, every tool of the modern army is in 
some way dependent on the electro-chemical 
industry. 

Furthermore, American military preparations 
are already calling for very considerable quanti- 
ties of many electro-chemical products for which 
ordinary industrial demands are small or non- 
existent and which were therefore not produced 
at all or produced in extremely small quantities. 
The increast demand for the vast army will be 
enormous. England, for instance, always a 
large user of sulphuric acid, increast its demand 
fifteen times normal since the beginning of the 
war. 

Where will this important industry obtain the 
power necessary to meet this vast demand? 

Electric power enters into the cost of these 
products in amounts varying from two percent 
to sixty percent. The cost of ferro silicon, for 
example, is about fifty percent power. 

Hence power cost must be kept at a minimum. 
It must be kept at a minimum because we ar‘ 
in direct competition with foreign countries 
where the Governments insist on a complete 
development of the water power resources and 
where real constructive legislation is used to aid 
the cause of conservation—conservation by 
the way that IS conservation and not a plank in 
a political platform. 

Only Two Power Sources 


There are but two sources of power, coal and 
water. 

Even if it were possible to obtain coal at prices 
permitting steam electric developments, the 


apparatus for this purpose could not be obtained 
in less than three to four years. The war program 
of the United States is such that the total capacity 
of the manufacturers building this class of ap- 
paratus has been requisitioned for that length of 
time, which may even be extended. 

The shortage of power menace is with us now 
and its solution must be obtained in far less time 








Niagara Falls in 1917 showing beauty retained after diversion of water 


for power, 
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than that to save us from a desperately serious 
embarrassment of our war program. Therefore, 
we cannot look to steam to solve the power 
problem. Evidently our only lasting salvation 
is in the water power. 

Water power in the United States can be 
divided into zones, western and eastern. The 
bulk of the eastern water power is located at 
Niagara Falls, where there is a potential possi- 
bility of perhaps six million horsepower, three 
million available without affecting its scenic 
grandeur. 


Western and Eastern Sources 


We have heard the great exponents of western 
power proclaim that if there is a shortage of 
power in the east, come to the west where there 
are some thirteen million horsepower undevelopt 
at the present time. 

This power could be developt at a cost to 
permit a selling price equivalent to Niagara 
power some five or ten years ago. But is power 
located so far from the industry’s center of gravity 
cheap at any price? 
| Experts tell us that for the manufacture of 
aluminum, for instance, to compete with power 
near the market's center of gravity at $20 a 
horsepower year, power must sell in the west at 
$8.00 a horsepower year, that is provided it is 
three thousand miles from the center of gravity 
of the aluminum market. In other words, a 
3000-mile haul will consume in freight charges 
$12 per unit of aluminum manufactured by a 
horsepower year. 

Aliminum consumes the maximum amount 
of power per pound of product of any of the 
electro-chemical industries. The next in order 
is artificial abrasives, then ferro alloys, sodium, 
chlorate and phosphorus. These would have to 
be subsidized varying from $40 to $60 a horse- 
power year. 

Caustic soda or potash, being the smallest 
consumers of power per unit of weight, are most 
affected by long freight hauls. The power 
company would have to pay the caustic manu- 
facturer $300 per horsepower year to locate 
three thousand miles from his center of distribu- 
tion. 

Problem of Transportation 


The reason for this is that it takes twelve 
times as much power to make a pound of alumi- 
num as it does to make a pound of caustic. The 
power consideration, therefore, is only one 
twelfth the value in caustic as it is in aluminum, 
or the freight increment twelve times the value 
in caustic as it is in aluminum. 

Knowing these conditions, how are they borne 
out by the facts? We find that aluminum is 
manufactured entirely in the east, very near its 
center of gravity of distribution. Caustic, 
chlorine or chlorate and like products, which are 
used in the paper and textile industries, are fairly 
well concentrated in the eastern states. A small 
quantity of electrolytic caustic soda and chlorine 
is manufactured in the west, but this is for local 
consumption only and proves that it would be 
competitively impossible to ship caustic from 
the east to the Pacific coast for less than $300 
per unit manufactured by a horsepower year. 
The western caustic manufacturer can never 
compete in the eastern market nor can the east 
compete in the west. A freight haul is a very 
effective barrier. 

Thus we can see that the western water 
power can not successfully assist the electro- 
chemists meet the increast war demands. 

The water powers of the east, therefore must 
be harnest to meet this demand. Furthermore, 
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it must be at those sites that can be developt 
the quickest and cheapest. 


Hope in Niagara Falls 


Without question Niagara Falls fulfills these 
requirements. First, because power there can be 
developt without the use of large and expensive 
dams; and secondly, existing power companies 
can enlarge their present plants, intakes and 
transmission lines before a new corporation 
could secure the necessary right of ways. 

Furthermore, Niagara is in an ideal geographic 
location—practically at the center of distribution 
of the entire electro-chemical industry. 

Added to all of this is the one real big fact, 
that the industry is already located there and 
it is an easy matter to increase capacity com- 
pared to establishing new plants in localities 
where the labor is uneducated as to its require- 
ments. Railroad facilities are excellént and water 
transportation available. 

Nature seems to have endowed Niagara with 
all those requirements that would build up this 
industry in spite of anything man could do. It 
was that very fact that caused electro-chemistry 
to be born there and reared to that healthy 
stripling that bids fair to be that giant for which 
we have yearned to aid us maintain our dearly 
earned democracy. 

The electro-chemical industries at Niagara 
Falls consumed all of the power developt on the 
American side (approximately 250,000 horse- 
power) plus approximately 150,000 horsepower 
imported from Canada before the out-break of the 
war. Owing to the increast activities on the 
Canadian side, the Canadian Government has 
found it necessary to exercise certain rights which 
had been retained, and a great percentage of the 
power coming to the United States from Canada 
has been cut off. 


Plants Are Partially Idle 


The industries, therefore, at the Falls find 
themselves in the predicament 6f having installed 
equipment but without sufficient power to oper- 
ate it. It is doubtful if at the present time 
seventy percent of the installed equipment at 
Niagara Falls is under power. In other words, 
the plants are not turning out as much today as 
they were previous to the war. 

It was found necessary in Buffalo, but twenty 
miles away, to build a steam plant of 120,000 
horsepower for a public service corporation; 
it was necessary to produce power regardless of 
the cost. But when a mobile industry is affected, 
there is nothing for it to do but move, and this is 
happening. 

The additions to the Carborundum Company 
are being built at Shawinigan Falls in Canada. 
A large portion of the output of its Niagara 
Falls plant has been transferred to the Canadian 
plant at Niagara Falls, Ont. A large percentage 
of the Norton Emery Wheel Company’s output 
is coming from its Canadian Plant. Practically 
no carbide at all is manufactured in America, the 
same having been transferred to Canada. 

Such conditions complete the vicious circle of 
increasing the demand for power on the Canadian 
side which the Canadian Government sees fit to 
supply and thereby taking power from the 
American side and leaving more plants destitute 
with only one thing to do—emigrate to the 
opposite side of the border. A short time will see 
American electro-chemical industries expatriated. 
One is going so far as to build an enormous plant 
in Norway, because the water haul from Norway 
to New York is an inconsiderable feature against 
the fact that you can get power in Norway at 
half the price it costs in America. This is due 
to a constructive policy of water power develop- 
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ment on the part of the Norwegian Government 
together with certain natural conveniences 
possesst by only a few of the American water 
power sites. 


Beauty Can Be Preserved 


The best hydraulic talent in America advises 
us that it is possible to develop at Niagara Falls 
3,000,000 horsepower without in the least affect. 
ing the scenic grandeur of the most wonderfy| 
cataract in the world. 

By the proper location of submerged dams 
the rapid deterioration of the Horseshoe Falls 
would be eliminated and the certain suicide 
of this wonderful cataract stopt. The crest 
of the Horseshoe Falls is moving back at the 
rate of seven feet a year. The length of the crest 
in 1842 was 2,030 feet; it now has increast to 
3,020 feet. The farther back the errosion goes 
the more rapid it becomes. At the present rate, 
the Horseshoe Falls will be completely elimi- 
nated in the next two or three generations and 
there will be only a rapids in their place. 

The installation of the above mentioned dams 
would then, therefore, accomplish a double 
benefit—preserve the beauty of the Falls, and 
develop half of this potential power. 

Some have askt for the use of water as limited 
by the Burton treaty, i. e., 36,000 cubic feet per 
second on the Canadian side and 20,000 cubic 
feet per second on the American side, but this 
is simply a drop in a bucket and would in no 
way affect the serious power shortage that 
now tends to ruin one of America’s most prom- 
ising industries, to say nothing of embarrassing 
the entire manufacturing position. 


Saving 52,000,000 Tons of Coal 


To develop the full power would furthermore 
assist in the conservation of coal. Not until 
we shiver in the cold blast of winter will we ap- 
preciate the immensity of that gaunt ghost, coal 
shortage, which has haunted us for the past year 
Engineers have calculated that to develop three 
million horsepower at Niagara Falls would save 
for posterity 100 tons of coal per minute or 
52,000,000 tons of coal per year—sufficient to 
change the situation from a shortage to a sur- 
plus in the coal industry. Furthermore, it would 
assist in the freight car shortage, releasing 60,000 
cars for use elsewhere, thereby changing the 
situation again from a shortage to a surplus. 

America is now training a million men and 
will perhaps train two million more to be sent to 
France. They will be on the firing line within a 
year and will probably remain there a year or 
two longer. But what about guns, shells and 
powder, to say nothing of gases and all of the 
other accoutrements that are required in such 
enormous quantities for the successful prosecu- 
tion of their duties? 

To supply basic materials required to fill this 
demand will require ,enormous quantities of 
power. But the supply of power is not here, and 
worse, it is not a supply that can be furnisht on 4 
day’s notice. It would take over a year to 
develop any quantity of power at Niagara 
Falls and perhaps nothing large could be done 
in this time. Ina year tho, America could sacri- 
fice on the altar of aestheticism at least a quarter 
of a million soldiers. Certainly, everyone apprec'- 
ates the aesthetic beauty of this wonderful 
Falls, but how much more beautiful would 
Niagara be if serving humanity and doing its 
bit to perpetuate an undying democracy. ke 
member too, that we shall not sacrifice the beau- 
ties of this cataract in the development of the 
power mentioned. Better would it be for us 10 
develop Niagara than to let the Germans do 't 
for us. 
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MAKING DREAMS COME TRUE 


CAME in the morning’s mail—an un- 
| ae little booklet containing only 
six pages, printed from typewriter type on a 
duplicating machine. Its title was Dream- 
Houses and there was something about it which 
attracted the attention of Tim Thrift and 
caused him to pick it out of the pile of mail 
that morning and give it first attention. Tim 
Thrift is the editor and manager of The Mailbag 
of Cleveland, a publication of direct mail ad- 
vertising. He first lookt at the little booklet 
thru the eyes of an expert in direct mail advertis- 
ing but, as he read, he began to see it thru a 
heart interested in humanity, as he perused 
this insert, on a slip of yellow paper, in the 


booklet: ; 
“This booklet of Dream- Houses was printed 


in ‘Radcliffe Cottage’ on the Creek of Caney— 
where the mists rise from the loamy bottom- 
lands—on a duplicating machine that was 
donated to the Caney Creek Community Center 
by one of its helpers; a man whose sympathies 
make his dreams come true. 

“This booklet of Dream- Houses was printed, 
both the cover and the inside,. by Elizabeth 


Stacy. 

“Receptive, earnest, devoted to her moun- 
tain people, burning with longing to help them, 
Elizabeth—the girl of the mountains—at ‘Rad- 
cliffe Cottage’ on the Creek of Caney, is learning 
through contact with the founders of Caney 
Creek Community Center, through books which 
Elizabeth loves with the tenderness of a mother 
for her child, through helpfulness to the needy 
ers: Elizabeth is learning (what the 
founder learned long since) that it is only 
through service that dreams come true.” 

And when Tim Thrift reacht this point he 
tost aside the rest of his morning's mail, and 
read from cover to cover the little booklet that 
Elizabeth, the girl of the Kentucky mountains, 
had printed ped which Mrs. Alice Spencer Ged- 
des Lloyd had written. Here it is: 


DREAM-HOUSES 


A “DREAM-HOUSE,” appropriately enough, 
starts with a baby. Probably a baby 
that has never had a cooing, gurgling bath. 

Our district nurse, clean and capable in her 
white linen uniform, gives the baby a bath— 
the kind of a bath to which all babies are entitled 
as a birth-right. 

Then she patiently teaches the mother of the 
baby how to give the baby a bath and when, how 
to feed it and what, and how to clothe it. The 
mother, in return for labor or produce, is given 
the cloth and taught properly how to make the 
garments. 

It is thus that the foundation of a “Dream- 
House”’ is laid! 

The steps to a ‘‘Dream-House” are made when 
the little sister of this baby comes to the nurses’ 
shelter on Caney Creek carrying a cabbage as 
large as she is. 

“Ef you-all please,” gasps little sister, “I aim 
tew git me, fer this yere cabbage, a tooth brush. 
And if you-all please, could I have one with a 
yaller handle? The baby’s hez a blue handle; 
and me’n his’n might get mixed.”’ 


* * * * 


ND the sills of the “Dream-House” are set 
when our ever-watchful district nurse says 
to the little sister of the baby who, for the first 
time in his life, has had a cooing, gurgling bath: 
“What is the use, Roxy, for me to give you a 
tooth-brush with a yellow handle when your 
face and hands are black and your dress is so 
dirty that I can’t take you on my lap and tell 
you about the little girl who smelled like a tea- 
mn what the honey-bee did for that little 
girl? 
It is Roxy herself who props up the frame for 
the “Dream-House” when she trudges off over 
the mountain to pick berries to earn for herself 
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a wash basin and “rose-smelly” soap, and dress 
material for her mother to make into a clean 
little garment so that she can sit on the white- 
linen lap of the district nurse and listen to the 
story of what the honey-bee did for the little 
girl who smelled so very like a rose that he 
couldn’t tell the difference. ; 

But that is the district nurse’s story! 

After Roxy has listened to the story and 
clambered down and gone running off to the 
linden tree to find for herself the honey-bee who 
helped the little “rose-smelly” girl, the district 
nurse shuts the door of her mountain shelter and 
climbs the cliff to look at the beginning of the 
“Dream-House”—the foundation of which has 
been laid by the baby and the sills and frames 
of which were propped by Roxy. 


* * * * * 


NEXPECTEDLY it was Rufus who came 

to the district nurse that night and volun- 

tarily strengthened one end of the supports of 
the ‘‘Dream-House.” 

“T aim to git me from you-all a couple uv 
shirts and a pair uv pants and some underwear, 
ef you-all will give me a job a-hoeing corn fer 
hit,” he offered. ‘Hit haint no way reasonable 
tew be expected thet a man can work in the 
fields all day and keep his hide clean ez a baby’s 
without’n no change uv clothing.” 

It was Miraldy who strengthened the other 
end of the supports of the ‘‘Dream-House.” 
Miraldy brought potatoes to exchange for a 
pail and a broom. 

As long as the props of the ‘“‘Dream-House” 
had been strengthened, it did not disturb the 
district nurse when the expected happened. 

Miraldy returned with the pail and broom! 

“You-ail can keep the taters,’’ said Miraldy. 
“I’m proud tew hev you. But this yere pail and 
broom ain’t a might uv use tew me. My cabin 
just nat’rally can’t be cleaned. Hit’s tew plumb 
nasty. Hit jest gits tew mud. Hit hain’t no 
winders and there hain’t nuthing in hit but filth. 
I recken you wuz right. We-all might as well 
hev stayed on ez we were—so long ez we hev 
tew live ez we air.” 

* * * * * 


HE district nurse laid the roof on the 
“Dream-House!” 

“Why don’t you ask Rufus to get you a plank 
house with windows and two or three rooms?” 
asked ‘the district nurse as casually as though 
plank cabins with two or three rooms and win- 
dows grew on every huckleberry bush. 

But Miraldy explained (a fact that the dis- 
trict nurse already thoroughly knew) that 
Rufus had no money: how could he get a plank 
house with two or three rooms and windows 
when there were times when he could not even 
get corn for bread? 

“‘You-all may as well hev let me be as I wuz,” 
concluded Miraldy. ‘You wuz perfectly right 
in what you said. Hit haint no use fer me tew 
try tew live no different tew a hog, ef I haint got 
a house I kin clean without hit’s being mud. I 
am jest as much obleeged. You-all air per- 
fectly welcome tew the taters. I air ez well off 
ez I wuz, I reckon.” 

* x x * oa 


PENING wide the door of her shelter on the 
mountain side, the district nurse of the 
Caney Creek Community Center pointed to the 
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“Dream-Houses,”’ shaped by the mists lifting 
from the loamy “bottom-lands.” 

“Miraldy,” she said, with the quietness of 
conscious victory, “the Caney Creek Com- 
munity Center will build for you and Rufus and 
your pink and white baby and ‘rose-smelly’ 
Roxy and all the other children a three-room 
plank house with windows. The Center will put 
into the house the common necessities of life. 
The house and these necessities of life will cost 
$300. You and Rufus, over a number of years 
of friendship and co-operation with the Center, 
will pay for the house in labor or produce or 
trees to saw into lumber for ‘Cloud-Rift.’” 
(The district nurse knew that “Cloud-Rift” 
would be the next ‘‘Dream-House.””) And she 
added softly, as the mists cleared from the 
mountain ranges, “We'll call your house ‘Sun- 
Rise,’ Miraldy.” 

“Sun-Rise” is finished. ‘Cloud-Rift’’ has its 
lumber sawed. 


We have been advised to abandon these Amer- 
ican families until after the war is over. 


Is this consistent? 


a * * * * 


E ARE established here. Without the 

expense of salaries or office equipment, 
we have the opportunity—for $300—to rehabili- 
tate an American family; to bring it into de- 
pendable citizenship in the United States. Not 
only that family but the families of the children 
of that family who will be faced toward the 
“Sun-Rise” of opportunity. 

It costs a great deal more than $300 to save 
one French orphan to France. 

It is merely a question of whether an entire 
family of pure-blooded Americans is worth half 
as much as one French baby. 

None hesitates to affirm that each French 
baby ought to be and must be saved. 

Why is it not equally important that Lincoln’s 
people should be rescued? 

There are other ‘‘Dream-Houses’’ to be built. 
The district nurse has pointed them out, through 
the mists that rise from the loamy ‘bottom 
lands,’’ to toil-worn and hopeless mothers living 
in the dark. 


“Dream-Houses” always—maybe. And yet 
nearly all the hope these creek-dwellers have 
lies in the stuff my dreams are made of. 

One ‘“Dream-House”’ will come true with an 
investment of $300 in American citizenship; 
either in one lump sum or covering several pay- 
ments; either from you personally or from you 
as a collector of a fund for a ‘“‘Dream-House.’, 


Name your “Dream-House.” The children 
that are reared in your “Dream-House’’ will 
make your dreams come true. 


* * * * x 


As he closed the booklet, Tim's eyes were 
blurred for he couldn't help but think of a little 
“*rose-smelly” girl at his own house who had 
never known anything such as Roxy knew and 
was saved from. And he wrote a little note to 
seven hard-headed business men, asking them 
to read the booklet that Elizabeth had printed. 
He smiled for he knew that they too would 
think of “‘rose-smelly™ girls and “‘rosy-cheeked”’ 
boys. And not many days later the booklet 
returned to his desk and pinned to it were eight 
five-dollar bills—his own and seven others— 
the nucleus of a fund for another “Dream 
House,” which he will send to Mrs. Alice Spencer 
Geddes Lloyd Caney Creek Community Center, 
Ivis, Kentucky. 
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second only to Yellowstone Park in interest 
and beauty—a marvelous beauty spot known 
as the Sand Dunes of Northern Indiana. 

The glory of the sand dunes is that they 
need little or no embellishment by landscape 
artists. They are a wonderful combination of 
forest and shifting shore line, and nature's 
handiwork is more perfect in this case than any 
of the artificial treatment of our most famous 
national parks. 

Of surpassing interest to the visitor are the 
dunes which are ‘in the building or are being 
destroyed by the winds. The wind blows the 
sand and piles it up, and makes domes and 
spirals of it, and keeps changing it until it gets 
too far back from Lake Michigan for the wind 
to affect it. In its travels back, it may bury 
some previous generation of trees, but creep- 
ers come along, growing up from the wind- 
driven seeds, and make a first assault and begin 
to anchor the sand by a great weaving of roots. 
Then appear the tamaracks, after a while the 
pines, and finally the oaks, which hold it and 
make it land. 

To focus public interest on the plan to have 
the Government purchase the region and turn 
it into a National Park, the history and ro- 
mance of the Dune Country was told in pageant 
and masque 
recently in — 
probably the | \. SR ae ve 
strangest the- oh a 
atre in which ~ 
actor ever . 
strutted. In 
a “bowl” a 





quarter of a 
mile from 
rim to rim—which the 
glaciers may have scooped 
out—-an audience of 50,000 and a 
company of 1,000 actors, some of 
whom were real Indians, found place. 
Not since the Indians gave their 
ceremonial dances in the hollows of 
the dunes has a dramatic perform- 
ance had so primitive a setting as this 
pageant. 

The onlookers clambered over the 
yellow hills, dug comfortable places in 
the clean, warm sand, settled themselves, 
and then for four hours looked on while 
with pageant and picture, music and masque, 
one of the most picturesque stretches of land 
and water in the United States was unofficially 
but impressively dedicated as the people's 
playground. ' 

From a stage which had been markt off by an 
arrangement of shrubs and saplings, the voices 
of the actors, who had been trained for weeks 
in colleges and towns of the surrounding country, 
could be distinctly heard by those sitting on 
the top of a hill a third of a mile away. 

In five episodes the pageant retold the story 
of Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan from the en- 
trance of the French missionaries, Marquette 
and LaSalle, into American history, up to the 
period of Daniel Webster’s visit to the “Sauk 
Trail’ to consider harbor improvements for the 
great lake in the wilderness. 

Following the pageant a poetic masque, in- 
cluding dances depicting the spirit of the dunes, 
was given. First comes the dance of the winds 
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America’s Strangest Playground 





LMOST in the center of the United States 
is a stretch of country declared to be 





Photographs of scenes of the great 
masque and historical pageant staged 
in the Sand Dunes of Northern 
Indiana to call attention to the beauty 
and _ historical significance of this 
strange section of the United States. 
Secretary of the Interior, Franklin 
Lane, has recommended that it be 

made a National Park. 














































The top photograph shows the 
great natural “bowl” in the Dunes 
which was used for the amphitheater ; 
50,000—actors, 1,000. 
The small picture beneath it is a 
The others show 
girls taking the part of wood nymphs, 


spectators, 
typical Dune scene. 


sand pipers, the wood people, and 
Tree Heart in the play. 
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and the waves, showing how they, playing 
upon the silver sands, built the dunes. Then 
borne on the swift current of the winds, a bevy 
of Sand Pipers alight upon the new formed 
shore and lightly dance to the music of the waveg, 
The Wood Nymphs of the forest now discover 
this enchanted spot and dedicate it as their 
sanctuary. But among the Wood People js 
one Tree-Heart who feels the approaching doom 
of the dunes. She strives to overcome her fear 
and to join her sisters in their dance, byt 
once more dread overtakes the sprite and she 
reveals her secret woe, begging them to join her 
in pleading for the preservation of the dunes. 

Finally the Indian warriors and their women 
come to rejoice in the discovery of the enchanted 
dune country favored by Great Manitou, as 
are all particularly beautiful spots, and they 
adopt it as their homeland, performing here 
the ritual of the Calumet by which the place is 
consecrated to Peace, Love and the Fireside. 

Few people realize the romantic and historic 
interest of the dune country. The site chosen 
for the pageant was just. west of Fort Creek. 
The creek is but a slender ribbon of water now, 
but in the old days, when the dune country was 
full of little lakes and streams, this creek, con- 
nected by a short portage with the Little Calu- 
met River, was one of the principal routes for 
the canoes of the fur traders and Indians. 

The strong 
fort built 
here by the 
traders to 
protect the 
valuable 
stores of furs 
gathered in 
the dune 
woods or 
in the south for transpor- 
tation to Fort Mackinac 
was one of the chief strategical points 
of the northwest during the revolu- 
tionary war, and its commandant, 
Lieut. de Linctot, ranked second only 
to Clark in the work of winning the 
middle west for the United States. 

In the dune country Marquette 
spent much of his time. And from time 
immemorial the Indians came down in 
great numbers clear from Mackinac to 
gather plants from which they extracted poison 
for their arrows and drugs for medicine and 
intoxicants, and harbored their canoes between 
the wooded hillsides of Fort Creek. 

In the days of the early explorers and up to 
a century ago the dune country was not only 
full of lakes and streams, but densely wooded, 
with forests of great trees and underbrush, 
thru which the explorers cut their way. The 
lakes now are mostly meadows or marshes, and 
the woods have been thinned out by fires, which 
sweep over some part of the dunes every yea! 

Yet the dunes are by no means barren hills. 
On a few of the hillsides the trees form solid 
banks. In some of the glens and lowlands the 
woods are not dense, but close. But the thin 
woods which fringe the hills give the dunes 4 
peculiar charm all their own. 

If the United States congress follows the rec 
ommendation of Secretary Franklin K. Lane 
of the Interior Department one of the greatest 
national playgrounds in the United States will 
be preserved at little expense. 
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racts from @ wonderfully attractive booklet 
nuied “Citizen Lauder” written by Rotarian 
Toes » H. Rowe, and printed by. Rotarian George 
Brig en, in commemoration of the visit to the 
Toronto Rotary Club, on Friday, Nov. 30, 1917, 
Harry Lauder, when: Lauder sold 


by Rotarian 2 ‘ 
nearly $700,000 of bonds of Canada’s Victory 
Loan at the club luncheon. 
‘OD of battles! see the man! $e: 
Little man, did they say? He’sa giant, I 
tell you--a giant of power with his soul aflame! 


Yes, a giant of spirit transfigured by passion! 

Forgotten is his stature; how he towers above 
us! Forgotten is the comedian—seen only is the 
MAN, the patriot, the father who has laid his 
one son upon the altar in Flanders. We salute 
you—Harry Lauder. 

Don't you hear him, men? 

What a voice! That voice we have known 
for its merry quips, its mellow melodies, and its 
crooning home songs. Today that voice is a 
clarion call! A giant’s voice—Lauder’s voice 
with its never-to-be-forgotten echoes of Scot- 
land, but Lauder’s voice as we’ve never known it 
before—arresting, stirring, transfixing, command- 
ing. 

Close your eyes and listen: 

“Some say that I should not be speaking in 
Canada. I say, I should be speaking in Canada. 
I say, that if there isa man in Canada who has a 
right to speak, it is I. My boy fought side by 
side with the Canadians; he died side by side 
with the Canadians; he’s buried side by side 
with the Canadians. Haven't I a right to speak 
in Canada?” 

Aye, Harry, a right, and more than a right. 
And not in Canada only but anywhere in Chris- 
tendom. It’s men’s tears we are holding back 
as you speak to us, Harry, men’s tears we are 
ashamed to have each other see—and it’s tight 
throats that we have in us, and it’s swallowing 
hard that we are. It’s a citizen of all Civilization 
you are, Harry Lauder—the Civilization that 
would perish from the earth but for the sacri- 
fice that fathers and mothers are making, as 
well as sons. It’s a citizen of Civilization you 
are, Rotarian Lauder, and who shall question 
a man’s speech in his own country? 

But listen again. Can't you hear him say: 
_“And when I visited the little brown mound in 
Flanders, and looked upon it, did I wish him 


back? Did I wish him back in the old home, 
cuddled down in his mother’s arms? 


“No, no, I did not wish him back. But, oh, I 
wished | could reach these two hands down into 
that brown grave and take hold of my lad, and 
kiss him on his cheeks, and thank him for what 
he'd done for England and his mother. 


“Men, until this war, we were asleep on the 
pillow of self-satisfaction. Ah, you know it, 
men, you know it! How we sat down at our 
well filled table and gorged ourselves till we could 
fat no more. Then, how we would walk to the 
mirror, pull down our waistcoat, look at our- 
scives in the glass and say, ‘Ah, I’m looking 


well 


‘ bene the scene is changed, men—the scene is 
lange d! 

“We need to be inoculated with the serum of 
. rvice and sacrifice. It is not glory and riches 
—.- fighting for, but the finest word in the 
cugish language—Liberty! The world is on 
ve. Liberty-loving people have been called to 
pat ‘ out, and we must not leave it until it is 
out and blackened, never to break forth again. 
pm. Prussia can cement herself together for 
z re ai. that is hellish, surely the English- 
apeeking people can cement themselves together 

‘everything that is good and noble! 
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By Frank H. Rowe 


“Let us not be war-weary—let us not be war- 
weary! We are what our forefathers made us. 
We can’t quit; it’s the blood that’s in us and the 
resolution—Victory or nothing. 

“Come away, men—come awayl 

“Turn your silver dollars into silver bullets 
and shoot straight. We believe what God says, 
‘Love your enemies,’ but God does not expect 
us to love His enemies. 

“Be a shareholder in the Bank of Humanity!”’ 

Gad, how this man gets under our skin! 
Three hundred men sitting, tense and expectant. 
The air is electric—big with something we only 
begin to sense—akin in some remote way to that 
miraculous spiritual hush that precedes great 
revivals. 

“Come away! Who will subscribe the first 
thousand dollars?” 

“Ten thousand!”’ 

Men, how they cheered! A spark to powder— 
that first ten thousand! Sleep on, Harry Lauder’s 
son, sleep on beneath the poppies of Flanders, and 
smile as you sleep. Your work goes on. Away 
over here, in the land that the comrades you 
loved, called “home,’’ your father is speaking 
where he has a right to be heard: 

“Tf Victory Bonds will bring back a lad to his 
mother, for God’s sake buy a Victory Bond! 


How Harry Lauder Sold Victory Bonds 


Come away, men—come away! Every Victory 
Bond is a light on the road to Liberty. In the 
days to come let your children point to their 
Victory Bond and say: ‘My Dad lit that!’ "’ 

Men, can’t you see them! How they broke 
loose, those fathers and sons! Ten thousand— 
twenty-five thousand—twenty-five thousand 
again—one hundred thousand—more tens— 
tens upon tens—fives—fifteens—how _ they 
stormed in! Can you ever forget it? 

‘Come away, men! 

“We're making history all the world will read. 

“Come away, men—come away!” 





How they came—two, three, yes, four at once. 
Oh! the deafening cheers and tumult—the 
laughter that was almost tears—the boom and 
roll of the big drum—then the sudden lull and 
the song—sung as a reward for $20,000 pledged 
in twenty seconds to the Victory Loan. 

Ah, Harry Lauder, come back to us again. 
It’s a warm welcome we'll be giving you. Come 
back with your giant spirit, and your friendly 
smile, and your warm hand, and your big heart, 
and your old black pipe. 

We salute you—Rotarian—Citizen of Civ- 
ilization. 





Harry Lauder’s Own War Fund 


UR good friend and fellow Rotarian Harry 
Lauder has given a boost to many a money 
raising committee thruout the United States 
and Canada. Since the death of his son in France, 
Harry has rendered every bit of service he could 
to help win the war. 

He has been to the front-line trenches and 
observed things for himself; he has discust with 
the soldiers their position when they return to 
civil life; he has found that those who have sacri- 
ficed themselves for their countries and their 
ideals, will need help after the war is over; 
especially will it be necessary to give help to those 
who have been maimed and are unable to earn 
their livelihood at their former occupation. 

Harry Lauder has commenced the raising of 
a fund which can be used to help the returned 
members of Scottish regiments and also Scots- 
men who have served in other units. It is pro- 
posed, where necessary, to help them financially 
in setting up small businesses, in finding suitable 
employment, in providing housing accommoda- 
tions, and in ultimately re-establishing them in 
civil life. 

Idea Came in French Hospital 

It was in a French hospital at the bedside of a 
wounded kiltie, with but one leg left, that Harry 
received his inspiration to raise this fund. 
Here's the way he tells about it in his own lan- 
guage: 

It was then that I got the idea of raising 
£1,000,000 (about $5,000,000) to help 
the war-broken sailors and soldiers of Scot- 
land to regain their own places in the home- 
land. Some people told me it was a job for 
the Government—that the Government 
would see to it that no man suffered thru 
his sacrifice. That talk is not the talk 
for the present time. 

The Government has enough to do at 
present. It is your duty, my duty, to 
help the Government—and the boys who 
lie broken and crushed. 

This is the people’s war—we cannot 
tramp on our own kith and kin. Our 
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bonnie, broken laddies must be reinstated; 
we must all do something to start them 
again—to re-establish them. And time 
is precious. We must be ready. We must 
not let our dour, proud—oh, so proud 
sons starve or lose their places in the ranks 
they adorned in pre-war days. 

I want a’ the Scotsmen an’ a’ the Scots- 
women roon the world tae help their 
war-crippled countrymen. Let them 
raise what they can, any way they can. 

I have frequently been asked if the 
scheme is for Scottish soldiers only. It 
is. To include the galiant Englishmen, 
Irishmen, Welshmen, and Colonials in it 
would be too huge a task. Let the other 
countries follow suit. The field, alas! is 
all too wide for similar schemes. ‘The 
£1,000,000 will go to help Scottish sailors 
and soldiers. 


The Fear of a Cripple 

In a Manchester hotel a wounded Scot 
hirpled in to see me. He was a Hamilton 
man, and he walked with difficulty. 

“Dae ye think, Harry,’’ he said, picking 
up his crutch and looking away: ‘Dae 
ye think that I’ll get a job easy wantin’ a 
leg? It would kill me tae go tae the Poor- 
house!” 

And that’s what ower mony o’ the brave, 
stricken, crushed, helpless, and _ war- 
battered heroes are thinking! God knows 
their thoughts are sore thoughts! 

And this £1,000,000 scheme is no’ my 
scheme. It belongs to every father and 
every mother who belongs to Scotland and 
are kin o’ the laddies who have fought for 
us, bled for us, and suffered for us! 

I need your support—will you IN THE 
CAUSE OF HUMANITY, HELP? 

Yours faithfully, 
HARRY LAUDER, 

P. S. Donations in the United States should 
be sent to the Harriman National Bank, or the 
New Netherlands Bank, New York City. 

Canadian donations should be sent to the 
Bank of Montreal or any of its branches thru- 
out the Dominion of Canada. 
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Railway Station Club Rooms for Soldiers 





Chicago Passenger Terminal Made Comfortable for Enlisted Men 


"FAS the golden rule gone out of date? Now 
if there is anyone who believes it is, he 
should have a peep at the new club rooms for 
men of the American Army and Navy recently 
opened in the beautiful Chicago passenger term- 
inal of the Chicago & North Western Railway. 
This beneficent project, as most all great 
things, grew from a comparatively trivial inci- 
dent—just a chance conversation. General 
Superintendent Geo. B. Vilas of the railroad, met 
Dr. Harry W. Moore of Evanston in the terminal 
one day as a trainload of jackies came in from 
the Naval Station at Great Lakes. Watching 
the boys coming thru the gates into the big 
train concourse Mr. Vilas remarked: 


“Harry, where do you suppose all these boys 
go when they come into the city? They and 
the boys from the Army training camps come 
in here by the thousands. What do you suppose 
they do when they get here?”’ 

“Well,’”’ said Dr. Moore, who has been giving 
a large portion of his time to welfare work, 

“of course some of these boys have homes or 
friends in the city and have some place to go 
but there’s a lot of them, particularly those 
going thru the city on furloughs, etc., who 
haven't any place to go. If the railroads had 
some place in their depots that could be fixt 
up for a sort of a reading, smoking and enter- 
tainment room, it would be a wonderful help.” 

‘We've got a large room,”’ replied Mr. Vilas, 
‘down here on the Clinton St. side of the terminal, 
something over 80 by 150 feet, that we could 
fix up in good shape and the enlisted men could 
have it to themselves. Let’s go down and look 
at it.” 

After looking over the space and outlining what 
could be done to put it in shape as club or rest 
rooms Mr. Vilas said, 

“Now, Harry, what do you think of the propo- 
sition?” 

“Well,”’ answered Dr. Moore, ‘‘there probably 
are more enlisted men come to this terminal 


in the course of a day than any other place in 





the city and if you could fix this up like that it 
would be a Godsend.” 


“All right, Harry, it’ll be done,” replied Mr. 
Vilas, who is one of those men with whom to 
say a thing is to do it. 

In a few days spacious, well heated, electric 
lighted club rooms were opened where all Army 
and Navy men are urged to make themselves 
at home while in Chicago. The club rooms are 
supplied with comfortable chairs, settees, 
couches, writing desks and stationery, books, 
newspapers and magazines, victrola, piano, 
telephones, shower and porcelain tub baths, 
drinking fountains, toilet rooms, wash stands 


and towels, also a laundry and a patent clothes 





Information desk in Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad’s Army and Navy Club Rooms 
in Chicago Passenger Terminal. 


dryer where the men may wash any article of 
clothing and dry it in five minutes. 


The club rooms are open from 10:00 a. m. 
until midnight and the provisions are ample for 
a large number of men at one time. An infor- 
mation bureau in charge of a secretary has been 
establisht and a register is maintained for the 
interchange of information between the boys and 
the public regarding entertainments at homes, 
for week ends, meals, the registration of gifts, 
including tickets for entertainments, etc. A 
concert stage is provided and many of the various 


Army and Navy men's club rooms in Chicago & Northwestern Railroad's Passenger Terminal at Chicago; 
about one-third is shown, 
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societies in Chicago have undertaken to furnish 
suitable and frequent entertainments. Set, 
of books, pool and billiard tables, and numeroys 
other club room accessories have been donated 
by others interested in the success of the project, 
One of the prominent entertainment features of 
the opening was the appearance of the theatrica| 
star, De Wolf Hopper, from The Passing Show 
of 1917. 


The use of all these up-to-date provisions fo, 
their comfort is without charge to men of the 
Army and Navy. A modern lunch counter 
adjoinss the club rooms at which excellent 
lunches can be secured at the lowest prevailing 
rates. 


An assurance that the action of the railroad 
is appreciated can be had by a glance jp 
these rooms at most any hour the large num. 
ber of men making themselves at home. 

There are 1,573 men from the Chicago & 
North Western Railway now in the military 
service of the nation. President R. H. Aishton, 
in a brief speech at the unfurling of the Chicago 
& North Western service flag recently in the 
train concourse, said: 

“T’m proud of this flag. It shows that 1,573 
of our fine men have entered the military service. 
Now that the Government is directing the 
transportation service of.the United States, we 
have more than 42,000 men in the service of 
the nation, and whether they are in France, on 
the sea, in the cab of the locomotive, or on the 
caboose, you can bet your life they'll do their 
duty.” 

One of the subjects given most attention these 
days by the great executives is what can be done 
to improve the environment of their employees. 
Great executives are notably modest but it is 
only fair to say that this club room project was 
inspired by the warm hearted desire to do for the 
men of the Army and Navy as the Chicago & 

North Western would that others should do to 
their men now in the military service of the 
nation. 
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Christmas Eve in the club rooms of Chicago Pox 
senger Terminal, 
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} British Homes Open to American Soldiers 


From the Liverpool (England) Courier 


4 SCHEME of great importance, and one 
A calculated to have far-reaching effects, was 
adum 
pool Rotary Club. Besides typifying as fully as 
it is possible to do so, the Rotarian motto of 
“Service, not self,” it will prove, if only other 
clubs take it up as enthusiastically as Eiverpool 
has done, a means of uniting this country 
(Great Britain) and America in the great struggle 
in which both are now engaged. 

The proposal was laid before the club by 
the president, Mr. J. E. Lloyd Barnes.* * * 
The scheme, he said, he felt sure, would 
meet not only with their unanimous but with 
their sympathetic support, and that of British 
Rotary generally, for it was a noble one and 
was instinct with the spirit of Rotary, and 
related to their duty to America. 


The Anglo-Saxon Alliance 


At this time of supreme crisis the fears and 
hopes of the peoples of the world were centered 
on America. 

That our men and our Allies through all re- 
verses would stand shoulder to shoulder in the 
fighting line to the end was certain if they but saw 
to it that the two great nations continued to be 
united to the end by the ties of mutual trust 
which were born of knowledge and goodwill. 
(Hear, hear.) 

To those of them who were spared the fight 
was assigned the task of forming and fostering 
those ties, and upon no section of the community 
did the responsibility press so heavily as upon 
them, for Rotarians had the unique advantage 
of possessing an existing organization and being 
possessed by just the very aims and ideals now 
required. 

What Rotarians Can Do 


What then can they do? Shall they subscribe 
their money for American Red Cross? No! For 
America would refuse to add to the financial 
burdens of our three years of war. Should they 
undertake hospital work, or canteen work, or 
Y. M. C. A. hut work for American soldiers? 
No, for in those directions their American friends 
had entered with a zeal and energy which would 
astonish the world. What then could they do? 


The answer had been given by one of their 
members and his worthy helpmate, who pos- 
sessed that rare combination of prophetic vision 
and practical suggestion which enabled them to 
realize that their effort must be one which, 
whilst it helped effectively in the fight for free- 
dom, should also sow those seeds of friendship and 
goodwill between the two great nations that they 
might act together in securing, and not only in 
securing, but in maintaining a peace, the charac- 
ter and duration of which should be worthy of 
the greatest sacrifices of blood and suffering 
and treasure that the world had known. 


Their friends wished to remain anonymous, 
but he felt they ought not to remain unknown, It 
was to Mr. and Mrs. Plummer Campbell that this 
scheme was due. (Applause.) It was based on 
the fact that they all realized that the brightest 
umes in all this welter of war were those in 
which their sons returned on leave or con- 
Valescent to enjoy for brief periods the rein- 
vigorating and sweetening influences of home life. 

There was no sight more heartening than to 
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see our men rushing across from Victoria or 
Euston, leaving London and its seductive 
temptations, often without a meal, in their 
haste to join the home circle. How many an 
anxious mother’s heart had been gladdened by 
this eager desire for even a short spell of home 
life; and how many fathers and mothers among 
their kith and kin across the seas experience 
a heavy added anxiety just because their boys 
might be forced to take their leave without the 
guidance of friends amid the temptations of 
Paris or London. 


American Official Help 


They had the cooperation of Mr. Lee Wash- 
ington, the American Consul, and of the officer 
commanding American troops in this district. 
They were to prepare a list of those who were 
willing to take an American soldier as a guest, 
and this information would be sent on to General 
Pershing in Flanders, who would distribute the 
names to Commanding Officers in France, so 
that certain sections would be allocated to par- 
ticular districts, arrangements being made that 
men having family or the like associations with 
given localities should have preference in selec- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) 

The council of the club were sending particu- 
lars of the scheme to all British and Irish clubs, 
inviting their cooperation with them, and they 
hoped to give a good account of the promises 
they were looking forward to obtain at that 
meeting. One little village near Liverpool in a 
few hours had provided no fewer than ten homes. 
(Applause. ) 

Surely this was a work cut out for Rotary, 
with its special aims and activities; if ‘Service 
not Self’’ was a living principle of their work, 
here was one of the most exquisite settings 
they could find for it. 

Here was work which would secure that union 
of British and American Rotary necessary for 
its full development. 

They were asked to provide that which mere 
money could not buy, which swollen subscription 
lists could not secure, and which the man of 
moderate means could furnish quite as well as 
the wealthiest ones—a welcome in their homes to 
the sons of their friends across the seas. 

Who could estimate its immediate benefit, 
and who should foretell its future influence— 
each man a living epistle of amity and goodwill? 
By what means better than by association in 
our home life could they impress their American 
friends with the true character of our aims, 
with the extent of our sacrifices and our deter- 
mination to see this matter through? 


The Health of the Nations 


As a nation we had been misrepresented and 
misunderstood. We tried to sow the seeds of 
peace even before the war, and had been called 
fools for our pains. Like the sower, some of our 
seed fell by the wayside, and was devoured by 
the birds of prey of Prussian Imperialism; 
some sown since the war took root, but the rank 
thorns of anarchy had choked the growth; but 
in this effort in which he asked them to join they 
would sow on good ground, in receptive soil, 
ploughed and harrowed in the times which were 
before them by shared sacrifice and sorrow, but 
through which the blades of corn would break 
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forth under the gentle dews of God's mercy 
to ripen in the genial warmth of a nation’s 
gratitude, some sixty fold, some an hundred 
fold, into a harvest the fruit of which would 
be for the healing of the nations. (Applause.) 

Promises to provide homes to the number of 
thirty were promptly received, though it was 
fully recognized that many members were un- 
able to give a definite answer off-hand. 


PRESIDENT EXPLAINS PLAN 


President J. E. L. Barnes of the Liverpool Ro- 
tary Club, in a letter to International Secretary 
Perry, comments on the plan as follows: 

The object of the scheme is to organize ar- 
rangements whereby American soldiers at the 
front, referred to us by American Rotary Clubs, 
shall, on obtaining leave here, be received as 
honored guests in British and Irish homes, and 
so remove the known anxiety which our friends in 
America experience when they contemplate the 
temptations which will beset their sons who 
otherwise may have to take a friendless leave in 
Paris, London or other great city. 

We have, after careful consideration, decided 
to take up this great work for the following 
reasons: 

First,—because of its intrinsic merits. 

Second,—because it seems to us to be a work 
for which the Rotary spirit and Rotary activi- 
ties are specially fitted. 

Third,—because we are sure it will gratify 
our fellow Rotarians in the States and be a 
worthy response to the splendid spirit of good 
fellowship which they have manifested towards 
us in so extraordinary a degree at this critical 
time; and 

Fourth,—because it is one of the most effec- 
tive ways in which Rotary on this side can serve 
in the National effort which is being made to 
counteract that insidious propaganda of the 
Germans which seeks to sow seeds of distrust 
between the two Nations now, for the first time, 
united in arms against a common foe. 

I believe the scheme has immense possibili- 
ties, and of course will have some attendant 
difficulties which we shall have to overcome. 
One of these was pointed out by the United 
States military representative for this district 
who stated that in the American Army—as in 
the British and other armies—all classes of men 
were represented, and that unless some discrim- 
ination was exercised in order to ensure that the 
men selected should be those to whom leave 
spent in quiet British homes would be con- 
genial, the success of the scheme might be en- 
dangered at the start. In this respect we propose 
to ask for the assistance of the American Rotary 
Clubs, and propose in the first instance to confine 
the scheme to officers and men desiring to spend 
their leave in British homes and whose names 
have been previously given to us by responsible 
Rotary Committees (which, I presume, there 
will be no difficulty in establishing). 

We have appointed a committee here to go 
into the details, and I have promised to lay 
before them your views as to the mode in which 
the matter could best be handled from your side, 
together with any suggestions you may have to 
make which would be helpful to us in carrying 
out our part here, so as to make this scheme the 
success it deserves to be. 
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Scientizing the Raising of Funds for War Cause; 


turn down the exploiters because their plan gy 4 


FTNHE people of the United States are being 
called upon almost every week for financial 
contributions to one or another worthy war 
To a great many has come the realiza- 
tion that it would be better to have some more 
scientific and efficient and economical system of 
. collecting the people’s contributions than are 
the methods now being employed. 


cause. 


In Kenosha, Wisconsin, there has_ been 
put into operation a plan of listing war service 
causes as demands are made upon the community 
for contributions, the contributions to be paid 
from a general war service fund. It is believed 
that the automatic contributions to this general 
fund will be sufficient to meet all the demands of 
the various causes. Every person in the county, 
according to earning capacity, will automatically 
pay a half hour’s earnings a week into the fund 
which will be administered under the authority 
of the County Council of Defense. Disburse- 
ments will be made from this fund to the Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A., War Camp Community 
Fellowship Work and other war relief or special 
war service causes. 

With the establishment of this plan no other 
solicitation for patriotic donations is to be 
sanctioned in the community. Campaigns for 
the sale of Liberty Loan Bonds, War Savings 
‘Certificates, Thrift Stamps, etc., are considered 
as investments with no relation to this fund. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan, is also taking up 
this plan. 

Annual Budgets Wanted 


The Rotary Clubs of Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Missouri are urging the adoption of the plan 
which they found in operation in Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma. 

At a meeting of the Committee on Army 
Camp Activities for the Eleventh District, In- 
ternational Association of Rotary Ciubs, held in 
Kansas City November 18, 1917, the following 
recommendations were adopted: 


“In order to avoid duplication of effort and 
make for efficiency in the raising of national 
war funds, the Committee on Army Camp 
Activities for the Eleventh District, Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs, recommends 
that the War and Navy Departments’ commis- 
sion on Training Camp Activities rule that the 
various funds raised under their approval be 
combined whenever practicable, into annual or 
semi-annual budgets. 

‘‘We also recommend the Bartlesville (Okla- 
homa) Rotary Club idea of permanent county 
boards of representatives from the leading 
community and war work organizations to act as 
clearing houses for all money raising war projects, 
thus avoiding duplication of effort, inequitable 
distribution and the possibility of ineffective 
action. 

‘We further suggest that no war funds be 
raised except through these boards. 

‘We further recommend that the services of 
the central board be tendered to the Red Cross 
and to the Treasury Department for Liberty 
Loan Work.” 


Letter to Fosdick 


The following is from a letter to Raymond B. 
Fo:dick from Cecil Howes transmitting the 
above mentioned resolutions: 


‘What is proposed is that your commission 
make up its various budgets for all purposes and 
announce the apportionment once or twice a year. 
You will thereby recognize the agencies which 
are entitled to participate. 

“In the meantime we propose, in every city 
having a Rotary Club in this district, to organize 
a central war work council composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Chamber of Commerce, fra- 
ternal organizations, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., 
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| BOARD ASKS ROTARY CLUBS 
TO GIVE ATTENTION TO 
THE PROBLEM OF 
RAISING FUNDS 


WHEREAS the people of the United 
States are being called upon almost every 
week for financial contributions to one or 
another worthy war causes, to which calls 
the responses have been most liberal and 
generous; and 

WHEREAS it appears that there is a 
great economic loss of time and effort and 
unnecessary money expense in raising these 
funds; and 

WHEREAS there is a general realiza- 
tion that it would be better to have some 
more scientific and efficient and economic 
system of collecting the people’s con- 
tributions; and 

WHEREAS in Kenosha, Wisconsin, and 
in other cities, there has been put into 
| operation a plan involving the creation of 
a general fund or war chest for the com- 
munity by arranging for the automatic 
contribution by each person in the com- 
munity of one-half hour’s earnings a week, 
thus constructing a general fund to be ad- 
ministered under the authority of the Coun- 
cil of Defense with disbursements to be 
made from this fund to the Red Cross, 
YM CK YY. W. CUA, Wee Coe 
Community Recreation Fund and other 
war relief or special war service causes, 
with the understanding that with the estab- 
lishment of this plan no other solicitation 
for patriotic donations is to be sanctioned 
in the community and with the further 
understanding that campaigns for the sale 
of Liberty Loan bonds, War Savings Cer- 
tificates and Thrift Stamps, etc., are to 
be considered as investments with no rela- 
tion to this fund; now therefore be it 

RESOLVED that the Board of Direc- 
tors of the I. A. of R. C. recommends to 
every Rotary club that it give considera- 
tion to, and secure the consideration of 
its community in general for, the Kenosha 
plan of creating a war chest in each com- 
munity and that it recommends to each 
Rotary club that it shall endeavor to de- 
velop in its community some satisfactory 
solution of the problem caused by the 
many campaigns for donations to war 
causes; and be it further 

RESOLVED that the suggestion is 
offered to the District Governors that 
this might be made a topic for discussion 
at each district conference. 





| 
| 




















Knights of Columbus, Rotary Clubs and other 
organizations. We would also include the Red 
Cross and the Bankers for the Liberty Loan 
drives. 


“Then when your commission says that it 
needs so much money for a definite purpose we 
can call our central council, lay out the plans 
and do the job right, knowing that every dollar 
will be properly spent and that we are not aiding 
in raising funds which may not be put to the best 
purpose. 


“The local organizations would not work 
except on propositions having the approval and 
support of your commission. We could easily 
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not have the approval of your commission. 
“Our object is to conserve the money raised 
and the efforts of the men who raise it.” 


Scientizing the Heart Thrills 


Apparently the desire is first that the financia) 
requirements of all war relief causes shall bp 
jointly budgeted by government officials apd 
announcements of requiremerits, 


authority of ‘he government; and the other de. 
sire is that the making of collections shall pe 
done more economically, 

The first desire might be accomplisht and the 
inefficient and expensive method of making 
collections be continued. The second desire 
might be accomplisht and there still remain , 
demand for joint budgeting. 

So far, apparently,no one has questioned the 
propriety of any demand made upon the public. 
Everybody has assumed that all the money ask; 
for any cause would be needed and in some 
cases the amount askt for has been splendidly 
over-subscribed. This willingness to give with- 
out stint and without question manifests 
patriotic devotion and enthusiasm. As the 
nation settles down to making war as a steady 
business, for a time even, war relief causes 
are going to be called upon to show clearly why 
they need money and also to show what they 
have done with the money entrusted to their 
stewardship. 

In Paul Harris’ memorable address to the 
1912 Rotary Convention he used the word 
scientize with reference to friendship and simi- 
lar good things, and then he said, ‘‘What, do 
you ask of me: Would I scientize the heart 
thrill? Well, I answer that I would find out 
why the heart thrills.” 

Working for and giving to war relief causes 
is surely a matter of heart thrills and yet, perhaps 
the day is coming when heart thrills are to be 
scientized. 





HOW THE CIVILIAN CAN SERVE 
1. I will keep myself so well informed on 
the causes and progress of the world war that 
I may be a source of informationand influence 
2. I appreciate so thoroly the danger of in- 
ternal enemies that I will report to the proper 
authorities the name and location of every na 
tive or alien citizen whose conduct or utterances 
indicate enmity to our country or lack of sym- 
pathy with our allies. 
3. I will do all in my power to encourage 
increast production of food materials. 
4. I will cheerfully change my habits of eat 
ing, so as to conserve wheat, meat, fats and sugar. 
5. I will assist in every possible way to make 
all Liberty Loans a Success. 
6. I will practice economy and deny mys¢li 
luxuries so that I may contribute large sums 
the various necessary war philanthropies. 
7. I will help to stabilize public opinion 
showing the reasonableness and necessity °' 
the government’s demands and the baselessne> 
of the unfounded rumors relating to the war. 
8. I will be a friend and comforter to 
families of soldiers and minister to their nee®* 
9. I will try to meet all the varied events 
the war with patience, calmness and optimis” 
10. I will work harder and more earnest’) 
so that I may contribute my part to make 
the loss due to the withdrawals from indust') 
of large numbers of men for the army. 
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Adopted by Directors 


T THE last meeting of the Board of Di- 

rectors of the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs held at Louisville, Ky., Jan. 8th 
and 9th, a plan was agreed upon to systematize 
the war work of Rotary clubs and of the Interna- 
tional Association. 

After a thoro discussion and consideration of 
the many demands made upon Rotary clubs, 
and the danger of inefficiency resulting because 
of confusion, the directors instructed the War 
Service Council to prepare a plan of procedure 
under which the respective governments may 
call upon Rotary for cooperation in war service, 
and under which the officers of International 
Rotary, the governors of the districts, the off- 
cers and members of the clubs may take up and 
perform war service for their respective govern- 


ments. 
The Secretary called attention to the numerous 


demands being made on Rotary clubs in the 
United States for War Service Work and sug- 
gested the danger of calling upon the clubs to 
do too many things at the same time and the 
further danger of having these demands made 
upon them from outside sources and sometimes 
without the knowledge of International Head- 
quarters and suggested that, in his opinion, the 
clubs would prefer to have demands for such 


purpose come thru one central source. 
Reasons for War Service Plan 
He said: 

It must not be forgotten that Rotary 
has, this year, first of all a program of the 
education of Rotarians as to Rotary; a 
program of work among the boys; a pro- 
gram of the organization of new clubs and 
the visitation of all clubs; a program of dis- 
trict conferences; and all these activities 
demand the loyal and interested activity 
of our club officers, our district governors 
and the International Secretary and his 
staff. 

Now, in addition to the foregoing pro- 

gram, there comes the utilizing of the serv- 
ices of Rotary clubs and Rotarians in vari- 
ous phases of rendering assistance to the 
government on the part of the United 
States Rotary Clubs. 
_On behalf of our United States Rotary 
Clubs we have agreed to support the Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities in a 
general way; we have specifically agreed 
to support the American Recreation As- 
sociation in its campaign for the War- 
Camp Community-Recreation Fund and 
we have a great deal yet to do in that re- 
gard; we have our clubs assisting in cam- 
paigns for the sale of Liberty Loan bonds, 
lor the securing of Red Cross members, for 
the raising of Y. M. C. A. funds, for the 
sale of War Savings and Thrift Stamps; 
they stand ready to assist the United States 
Public Service and the Boys’ Working Re- 
serve; and with all these obligations it now 
appears that our whole organization of dis- 
trict governors and clubs has been com- 
mandeered by the Committee on War Camp 
Entertainment for the sale of the books of 
tickets known as the Smileage Books. 

Your International Secretary and his 
Stall are trying their best to cooperate 
in all these activities (and they don’t, by 

any means, represent all the work being 
cone by the secretary and his staff), and 
itis their desire to continue to cooperate, 
but is there not danger that, in the limited 
number of meetings of our Rotary clubs, 
cre may be congestion of war causes 
demanding the attention of the clubs? Is 
‘ere not particular danger in the fact that 


a 


a! of these demands are not clearing thru 


the ‘leadquarters Office? Should Rotary 
‘ry to see in how great a number of things 
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it can show an interest or, on the other 
hand, how it can manifest itself as most 
efficient? In other words, is it not wiser 
to undertake to do fewer things and do 
them better? Our motto is ‘‘He Profits 
Most Who Serves Best,’’ not, ‘‘Who Serves 
in Most Things.” 

Let it be understood that I have in mind 
only the welfare of Rotary and its ability 
to continue to serve in these war times. 


Rotary War Service Plan 


The War Council met in Chicago, 26 and 27 
January and after prolonged deliberation sub- 








Emblem 


HE name “Rotary” is not enlighten- | 
ing to the man who views it from | 
without. It can only be understood in 
the light of its history. The emblem 
of International Rotary is the cog wheel. | 
A cog wheel suggests by its very con- | 
struction that it does not exist nor move 
in isolation from other cog wheels. It | 
moves along with them. They move | 
because it moves, or it moves because | 
they move, and just because they all | 
move together and not one is out of | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| 
Meaning of Rotary | 
| 


mesh, the factory becomes a unit and the 
energy of its power plant is directed to- 
ward the completion of a task. 

This illustrates the Rotary idea of 
society and the individual's place in 
relation to his fellows. Every illustra- 
tion is incomplete and injustice will be 
done by pressing details. I do not mean 
that Rotary reduces the individuals to | 
machines acted upon by external force. 

But what our emblem emphasizes 
is the interlocking of human life and in- 
terests. It recognizes that we rise or 
fall together. It denies that a true man 
can be happy if others around him are | 
unhappy and he makes no effort to help | 
them. It stands for the organic unity | 
of human society. It believes that the | 
wealth of the individual should be but 
an expression of a common social con- 
dition: that his character can only be 
complete when he breathes into his | 
moral being a healthful social atmosphere, | 


and that his happiness should be re- 
flected from the life of his fellows. 

This being the Rotarian’s 
his practical doctrine must be “‘service.”’ 
If he draws his life from the common | 
stock, his efforts in every department of 
activity should be to enrich it materially | 
and spiritually for himself and others. 

The individual does not give up all. 
On the contrary he reaches the best for 
himself by giving the best to his fellows. 
This is the meaning of our motto, “He 
profits most who serves best.” It is 
now Rotary’s task to realize its ideal 

—E. Leslie Pidgeon, President, Inter- 
national Association of Rotary Clubs. 


“creed” | 














mitted the following recommendations to the 
Board of Directors, all of which, later, were 
adopted by the Directors: 
Committee on War Service Matters 
Consideration of the item of increasing 
the War Council resulted in a general 
discussion of the functions of the War 
Council, the relations of the council to the 
Board of Directors of the Association and 
the relations of the Board and the council 
to other International Officers and to the 


clubs. 
It appeared that the War Council had 
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Plans to Systematize Rotary War Service 


By the Secretary 


been created at the beginning of the pres- 
ent Association year without the benefit 
of the experience which we have all had 
during the past six months. 

As a conclusion to the discussion, Paul 
Harris made the suggestion that the War 
Council cannot very well have definite and 
practical functions and that whatever it 
may do is in a measure duplicating what 
the Board of Directors of the Association 
is doing or should be doing, and that in- 
stead of the War Service Council the Board 
should constitute some of its own members 
as a committee on War Service Matters 
and that that committee might well consist 
of Botsford as chairman, McDowell, 
Klumph and Perry as members. 

It was agreed that the Rotary War Coun- 
cil recommends to the Board of Directors 
of the I. A. of R. C.: 

That the Board authorize President 
Pidgeon to appoint a Committee on War 
Service Matters as suggested by Paul 
Harris and that upon the appointment of 
such committee the Rotary War Council 
be discharged from further activity and re- 
sponsibility instead. of being enlarged; 
and that the Board of Directors shall ar- 
range to meet every thirty (30) days, with 
the July, September, November, january, 
March and May meetings as meetings of 
all the members of the Board and with 
the meetings in the alternate months as 
meetings only of the three members ap- 
pointed to the committee on war service 
matters. 

The War Council makes this recom- 
mendation so that in this manner a meet- 
ing of the Committee on War Service Mat- 
ters also can be held every month and be- 
ing held at the same time as a meeting 
of the Board of Directors the committee 
can immediately make its report to the 
Board and whatever action may be desired 
can thereby be given immediately the 
authority of the Board of Directors. 

The War Council recommends further 
that while the Committee on War Service 
Matters should meet regularly every month 
it should also meet oftener if circumstances 
seem to require. 

Functions of War Council 

It was agreed that the following pre- 
amble and resolution is recommended 
to the Board of Directors of the I. A. of R. 
C. for adoption and publication: 

WHEREAS it has been the policy of 
Rotary, since the organization of the As- 
sociation, that the I. A. of R. C., its Board 
of Directors, its District Governors, or its 
clubs shall not be considered and made use 
of as money raising agencies (with the ex- 
ception of times of great disaster), and 

WHEREAS this policy was deviated 
from at the time the appeal was made for 
the War Camp Community Recreation 
Fund and the active participation of Ro- 
tary in raising money for that fund was 
recommended by the members of the War 
Council and permitted by the International 
Board on the grounds that the raising of 
this fund was absolutely essential to the 
success of the Commission on Training 
Camp Activities of the United States War 
Department, that no organization stood 
ready to raise this fund, that Rotary was 
pledged to make the Commission on Train- 
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ing Camp Activities a success and that, 
therefore, in thisinstance, Rotary had to as- 
sist in raising that fund, and 

WHEREAS it then appeared that the 
work of the Commission on Training Camp 
Activities not only included the work to 
be done with this War Camp Community 
Recreation Fund but included also the 
Y.M.C.A,, K.of Cc, Y.W.CA, ALA, 
Military Entertainment and other phases 
of the work for which funds had to be raised 
and therefore it came to pass that the In- 
ternational officers have been in the posi- 
tion of encouraging, if not asking, Rotary 
clubs to participate in all these money 
raising campaigns, and 

WHEREAS there is danger that the 
efficiency and the very character of our 
Rotary organization may be destfoyed 
by the number and frequency of demands 
for money raising work because the struc- 
ture of a Rotary club organization is not 
strong enough to permit the club to be con- 
stantly engaged in giving or raising money 
as an organization; and 

WHEREAS Rotary primarily is a forum 
for the development and a medium for the 
expression of understanding, enthusiasm 
and inspiration which will make for the 
molding of public opinion and action in 
the community of the Rotary Club; now 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED that whatever else the 
Board of Directors of the I. A. of R. C. 
may feel it desirable to bring to the at- 
tention of the Rotary Clubs it will not 
hereafter ask the clubs jointly or severally 
to raise funds. This does not mean that 
Rotary clubs and Rotarians will not con- 
tinue to serve their respective countries by 
raising funds, but it will be for each club 
to decide as to what fund or funds it will 
give its services and when and how it will 
do so. No effort is to be made to prevent 
any Rotary club from leading or partici- 
pating in any campaign for the raising of 
funds, but the decision as to whether or not 
the club will do such work is to be left en- 
tirely to the club and no club is to be espe- 
cially urged from International Headquar- 
ters to engage in such work nor are the 
clubs as a body to be so urged; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED that all money raising cam- 
paigns in which Rotary is now engaged, 
such as the War Camp Community Recre- 
ation Fund campaign, the Sale of Smileage 
Books campaign, and others perhaps, are 
to be carried on and completed by those 
clubs that are already engaged in such cam- 
paigns or by those clubs that have not yet 
participated and where there is still need 
for participation. We will go thru with 
what we have undertaken, but Interna- 
tional Headquarters will undertake noth- 
ing more on behalf of its clubs with regard 
to the raising of funds. This will not 
prevent the Departments of the Govern- 
ment and the men and women at the head 
of worthy war causes from making their 
appeals, if they see fit, directly to each 
Rotary Club; and be it further 

RESOLVED that Rotary clubs afford 
opportunities for people with messages to 
deliver their messages to an audience 
that will understand and that will carry the 
message to other organizations and groups 
of people. Not onlygwill Rotarians be cen- 
ters of influence in their various trade and 
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social organizations and groups but they 
will become community leaders in various 
causes where the occasion requires. The 
Rotary club is particularly qualified to 
secure publicity for worthy causes and to 
arrange meetings and gatherings for the 
presentation and the study of war time 
problems and war time requirements; and 
be it further 

RESOLVED that the function of the 
committee on War Service Matters of the 
Board of Directors of the I. A. of R. C. 
should be to pass upon and make recom- 
mendation to the Board regarding all war 
causes of every nature so that the Board 
may prevent fraudulent and unworthy 
causes from being brought to the atten- 
tion of or participated in by the Rotary 
clubs, and may give authoritative pub- 
licity and helpful information to the 
Rotary clubs regarding all worthy causes; 
and be it further 

RESOLVED that it should be left to 
each Rotary club to decide what kind of 
patriotic workit shall do and when it willdo 
it. Undoubtedly our Rotary clubs might 
prefer to have demands for war service 
come to them thru one central source and it 
might be best if we could have all our Ro- 
tary clubs doing the same thing simulta- 
neously, and if the Board, and its Com- 
mittee on War Service Matters, discover 
some matter which can be so arranged 
and prepared for, that the handling of that 
matter can be started at the same time and 
finished at the same time by every Rotary 
club, the Board should do that very thing. 
However, the probability is that at a cer- 
tain time one club will find its way to be 
of assistance to the U. S. Boys Working 
Reserve, while another club, finding no 
opportunity to help the Boys Working 
Reserve at that particular time, can and 
will help the Navy secure telescopes, etc., 
and so the conclusion is that these matters 
must be left to the good judgment of the 
clubs themselves; and be it further 

RESOLVED that the Board might well 
offer the following War Service suggestions 
to the clubs: 
1—SERVE YOUR GOVERNMENT 

SKILLFULLY 
This means that you must learn to distin- 
guish between societies and organizations, 
however worthy, and the Government. 
To obtain the utmost efficiency, there 
must be ungrudging service to duly 
constituted authority—that is, to the 
Government. 
2.—SERVE YOUR GOVERNMENT 
INTELLIGENTLY 
This means that you must inform your- 
self on the facts from the most reliable 
sources and refuse credence to the count- 
less tales that confuse the ignorant and un- 
thinking. Autocracy wins its battles most 
easily by confounding its enemies. To 
attain the utmost efficiency, there must be 
that fullness of information upon which 
accurate judgment and direct action are 
based. 
3.—SERVE YOUR GOVERNMENT 
THOROUGHLY 

This means that you must understand 
the basic causes of the Great War and 
insist upon the completion of the war. 
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Peace without destruction of these bases 
cannot be lasting peace. Thorough service 
will refuse premature peace, however 
tempting the terms. To attain the utmost 
efficiency, the causes of the war must be 
removed by a victory in Germany for 
Democracy and Decent Regard for Fel- 
lowmen. 
Visit to British Clubs 


Consideration was given by the Directors 
at their meeting to protests against the pro- 
posed visit of International officers to Great 
Britain and Ireland, some of which askt that 
the matter be referred to the clubs. 

Immediate Past President Klumph read a 
letter which he had received from Thos. Stephen. 
son, secretary of the British Association, written 
by direction of President Weatherhead. This 
letter gave an assurance of the appreciation of 
the British Rotarians for the proposed visit and 
announced some of the preparations already 
made to receive the commission. 


The following resolution was adopted unari- 
mously by the Directors: 


WHEREAS this Board has received com- 
munications . . . protesting against the 
action already taken by this board provid- 
ing that an official visit of the Rotary Clubs 
of the 19th District (which has never been 
officially visited) be made by International 
President Pidgeon accompanied by Im- 
mediate Past International President 
Klumph and Past International President 
and Chairman of the 1918 Convention Pro- 
gram Committee Albert, to which com- 
munications has been given courteous con- 
sideration, and 

WHEREAS there are many matters of 
inter-relations between Rotary on the two 
sides of the Atlantic that for several years 
have required and now require a confer- 
ence, and 

WHEREAS the man who is now presi- 
dent of the Association and the men who 
have been president of it during the past 
two years are particularly qualified to take 
up these Association problems with the 
Rotarians of the 19th District, and | 

WHEREAS representative Rotarians | 
of the 19th District have made strong } 
requests for a visitation of the clubs in 
the 19th District by the International | 
officers and have promised to arrange the ! 
annual meeting of the British Association ‘ 
of Rotary Clubs so that it may be attended ; 
by the International officers, and 

WHEREAS the visit of the International 
Officers to the 19th District in Rotary is a 
necessary step in carrying out the Inter- 1 
national key-note so strongly struck at the | 
Atlanta Convention, and I 

WHEREAS not only Rotary’s inter- 
national relations, but the general relations 
between nations will be promoted by such a 
a visit, and e. S| 

WHEREAS it is believed that this visit y 
of the International officers to the 19th Dis- i; 
trict at this time will result in the at- 
tendance of a larger delegation from Brit- 
ish Rotary to the 1918 Rotary Convention t! 
in Kansas City and thereby add to the suc- a 
cess of that convention as an inter-Allied 
Win-the-War convention, now therelore 
be it & 
RESOLVED that it is the opinion of this 

Board that the action taken by it with re- 
gard to this matter is for the best interests 
of Rotary and therefore the Board sets 
no reason for reconsidering its action; 2" 
be it further 

RESOLVED that inasmuch as this Board 
was elected at a convention of this Ass0 
ciation to administer the affairs of the A* 
sociation and to make appropriation o! 't5 
funds under the constitution, this Board 
sees no reasonable need of submitting ‘5 
action in this matter to a referendum o! t#¢ 
‘affiliating clubs. | 


—~ 


Other items of business (Continued on page 127 . 
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Montague Ferry, former editor of ‘‘The 
Buzz Saw” of the Kansas City Rotary Club, who 
has been located in Chieago for several months, 
connected with the Armstrong Bureau of Re- 
lated Industries, has been loaned to the U. S. 
Shipping Board. Monty will make a survey 
of the shipyards to ascertain the needed require- 
ments to make the living conditions of the work- 
men come up to the highest American standard. 
The housing problem has been one of the most 
serious faced by the Shipping Board. The com- 
munities surrounding the shipyards have not 
had the housing facilities to meet the increast 
demands due to the rapid expansion of the 
working forces; and this lack, in turn, has hin- 
dered the employment of the needed numbers of 
workmen. Monty’s job is to find out what, must 
be done—and done in a hurry—to meet the 


situation. 
” ae od 


Rotarian T. N. Miranda of New York 
writes: “It is pleasing to Rotarians to know that 
even behind the gray walls where the sunshine 
never creeps the Spirit of Rotary shines. That 
is the wonderful part of Rotary. We do not 
see it, but we know it is here, there and every- 
where, for the world feels it. Rotary is, as Dr. 
Frank Crane says, the spirit of the New Democ- 
racy working for the common good.”’ 

Miranda’s letter was prompted by the receipt 
of a letter from a life prisoner in the Massa- 
chusetts State Prison referred to in the little 
editorial, ‘‘A Staff to Lean On,” publisht in 
the January issue of this magazine. A copy of 
the magazine was sent to the prisoner, James 
Sutherland, P. O. Box 100, Charlestown, Mass., 
which called forth this letter in reply: 

“I thank you very much for your New Year’s 
letter and the January Rotarian. The little 
item on page 12 was undeserved, but neverthe- 
less it tickled my vanity to such an extent that 
[ have had to ask the Warden for a new sized hat. 

‘Rotary must be wonderful. Rotarians surely 
are. And Tue Rotarian magazine has brought 
so much sunshine into my dingy habitation that 
words fail to express my appreciation for this 
little messenger from God’s real servants—the 
men who know how to reach the hearth-place of 
the most desolate, with their sunshine of cheer 
and thoughtfulness. 

“A prison is a house of care, 

“A place where none can thrive; 

“A touchstone true to try a friend, 

“A grave for one alive; 

“Sometimes a place of right; 

“Sometimes a place of wrong; 

“Sometimes a place of rogues, 

“And thieves, and honest men, along.” 


* * * 


Frank P. Manly, president of the Indian- 
apolis Life Insurance company, and governor of 
Rotary District No. 8 in 1916-17, is back at 
work after a long and dangerous illness. In Sep- 
tember he was taken to Rochester, Minn., 
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Overheard by Little Bird 








where a serious operation was performed. From 
that time until the middle of January he was 
“practically dead to the world,”’ he says. 


* * * 


Dr. T. C. Witherspoon of Butte, Montana, 
governor of Rotary District No. 14 until he re- 
signed recently, has been given a commission as 
major in the medical department of the United 
States Army and expects-to be in active service 
very shortly. George O. Relf of Salt Lake City 
has been appointed by the International Direc- 
tors as governor of District No. 14 to succeed 
Dr. Witherspoon. 

* * + 

Rotarian George P. Atwater, clergyman 
member of the Rotary Club of Akron, Ohio, has 
had the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
conferred upon him by Kenyon College. 

* * * 


Alfred J. Perkins, charter member of the 
Atlantic City Rotary Club, has been elected 
sheriff of the county. 

a oe 


The Rotary Club of Berkeley has two more 
members to list in the hall of fame. Carl Joeckel 
is charged with the duty of training ‘‘foreign’”’ 
soldiers at Camp Lewis, and says that these 
fellows will make good soldiers as soon as they 
can understand orders. Rotarian Lusted has 
been appointed by the State Automobile Asso- 
ciation on a committee to make plans for quick 
transportation of troops by auto in emergencies. 

* * * 


The San Diego Rotary Club points with 
pride to two of its members. Fred Heilbron is 
finishing his work as superintendent of the 
plumbing at Camp Kearny, on which the Gov- 
ernment spent about $250,000. Albert F. Conant 
has been elected president of the Music Teachers’ 
Association of California. 

* * * 

Norbourne A. Hardin of the Louisville 
Rotary Club is in Alaska investigating the fish 
industries, for the Food Investigation Service 
of the United States Government. No fish 
stories will be accepted without documentary 
evidence of their veracity. 

* * * 


Rotarian Herman Philipson of Dallas, 
Texas, for several years advertising manager of 
The Times Herald of Dallas, is in Washington 
in charge of the newspaper advertising in con- 
nection with the Government’s campaign to sell 
War Savings Stamps. 

ca * * 

Rotarian Ernest S. Olmstead of Des 
Moines has been promoted from the position of 
captain in command of Company C, 313th am- 
munition train, at Camp Dodge, to the rank of 
major in the field artillery. 

* * *” 


W. T. Waterman, of the Rotary Club of 
Davenport, chairman of the club’s Committee 
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on Work Among the Boys, has been elected 
president of the local Boy Scouts’ organization. 


+ * * 


Rotarian William Martin of Atlantic 
City is the proud father of the man who coined 
the name ‘“‘Smileage Books’’ used to describe the 
book of tickets to entertainments in the Liberty 
Theaters at the United States Training Camps. 
The name was originated by William Harold 
Martin, publicity manager of the Globe Ticket 
Company, printers, of Philadelphia. 


* * * 


W. A. Martin of London, Ont, governor 
of Rotary District No. 17, is “getting his picture 
in the papers”’ fn his home city because of his 
success in getting coal for his Canadian customers. 
Billy is the Canadian sales manager of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Coal Company. 
The fuel situation in London has been critical 
and on several occasions Billy has brought in a 


. carload of coal from the United States just in 


time to save much suffering. 


* * * 


Rotarian Walter Kohler, who had charge 
of the Liberty Loan Campaign and the Y. M. 
C. A. drive, both being oversubscribed, has been 
elected president of the Sheboygan Association 
of Commerce. 

«* * * 


Julian T. Baber, who was one of the 
youngest Rotary Club Secretaries when he re- 
signed that position with the Rotary Club of 
Lynchburg to enter war service work for Uncle 
Sam (he was twenty-six years old), has been 
promoted from private to sergeant and is in a new 
branch of the service, the Intelligence Police 
Corps, or military secret service. 


* * * 


Dr. Frank Keator of Kingston, N. Y., who 
passed away recently, was one of the organizers 
of the Rotary Club of Kingston, and a director 
from that time to the time of his death. He 
enlisted for military service in August, was soon 
advanced to the rank of captain and given charge 
of Field Hospital No. 5 at Camp Devens, and 
expected shortly to receive a commission as 
major. A photograph of Dr. Keator in uniform 
was printed in the February issue of this maga- 
zine. Pneumonia was the cause of his death. 


* * * 


Secretary William J. Beamish of the New 
York Rotary Club has been elected Illustrious 
Potentate of Mecca Temple of the Mystic 
Shrine. Bill has long been active in Masonry. 


* * * 


Fred L. Northey, former president of the 
Rotary Club of Waterloo, Iowa, is secretary of 
the Fuel Commission of his city. 


* *« . 


George Waverly Briggs, of the Galveston 
Rotary Club, editor of The Galveston News, has 
resigned to work for the Red Cross with George 
W. Simmons of St. Louis, director of the South- 
western Division. Director Simmons is now in 
France. Upon his return it is likely that Ro- 
tarian Briggs will go to France to make a survey 
of the American Red Cross work behind the 
fighting front. 

*” * * 

Capt. E. T. Hutchings, of the Louisville 
Rotary Club has reported to Camp Lee, Peters 
burg, Va., for duty in the Engineers’ Corps. 

* * + 


Rotarian Capt. Hugh P. Baker of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., formerly head of the College of 
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Forestry in that city, is with the 46th Infantry, 
Camp Zachary Taylor. Capt. Baker has been 
a student in Germany. 

x a a” 


Rotarian Lamb of Pittsburgh has some 
little booklets on stammering written by Elbert 
Hubbard. He will gladly give them away to 
those interested in collecting writings of THE 


FRA. Requests for them may be addrest to 
International Rotary Headquarters. 
woe 
Rotarian Harry Lauder and Charley 


Chaplin, the world’s greatest laugh producers, 
have been filmed together in a 500 foot subject 
which will shortly be exploited thruout all the 
allied nations and the net proceeds will be added 
to Lauder’s $5,000,000 war relief fund. Chaplin 
and Lauder comprise the entire cast and the 
story is a collaboration by the two performers. 


x * * 


Rotarian Jess Tidball has been elected 
president of the Everett, Wash., Rotary Club to 
fill the unexpired term of Rotarian Bob Coffy. 


* * * 


George W. Williams, member of the 
Waterloo (Iowa) Rotary Club, has given up his 
position as secretary of Leavitt & Johnson Trust 
Company, and is now in the International Y. 
M. C. A. service in Russia. 


* * * 


Rotarian Major B. F. Blocklinger, who 
had held the office of treasurer of the Rotary 
Club of Dubuque, since its organization, has been 
taken away by death. Major Blocklinger was 
vice-president and manager of the First National 
Bank and had been in the service of that insti- 
tution for more than thirty-five years. 


x * * 


Henry Rutgers Ford, vice-president of 
the Rotary Club of Buffalo and one of its oldest 
and active members, is dead. Many Rotarians 
will remember having met him at the Cincinnati 
and Atlanta conventions. 


* * * 


Three members of the Rotary Club of 
Toledo—Major Gilson Light, Captain Bert 
Cholette and Major Souder—have been re- 
membered by the Toledo Rotary Club with a 
gift of $250 each with which to buy their horses 
for military service. 


: * 2 


Joseph Bursley of the Rotary Club of 
Ann Arbor is a major in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the U. S. Army and is conducting 
courses at the University of Michigan for training 
men for the army. 

x * x 


Professor E. D. Campbell of the Ann Arbor 
club has been given a commission and is consult- 
ing chemist for the Ordnance Department at 
large. His salary is $1.00 per month. 


TO EDITORS OF 
HOUSE ORGANS 

Editors of house organs, publisht by grocery 
concerns houses, food manufac- 
turers, bakers and others connected with the 
food industry, will be placed on the mailing 
list of the Food Administration to receive their 
weekly bulletins, by sending a request to the 
Distribution Division, Room No. 666, United 
States Food Administration, Washington, D. C, 


associations, 
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Christmas dinner of Rotarians of Quincy, Ili., with the employes of the Quincy Show Case Works, in the 


cabinet department of the factory. 


See article on page 61 of the February issue (last month) of this magazine. 


Recent Additions to Rotary Family 


As this issue of THe Rotarian goes to press 
work on the organization of new Rotary clubs 
is being done in about one hundred fifty cities. 
Acting deputy governors have been appointed 
for most of these cities while others are being 
organized by the presidents of the nearby clubs 
and others by the chairman of the organizing 
committee without the assistance of an acting 
deputy. 

The drafting of Rotary on the Smileage Book 
campaign made it impossible for the greatest 
possible results to be accomplisht during the 
Thirty Day Campaign for new clubs, but those 
acting deputies who are not able to organize the 
clubs for which they have been appointed by the 
time the campaign closed will surely have their 
work accomplisht shortly afterwards. 

The list of new clubs given below contains 
only those whose organization has been com- 
pleted and whose applications for affiliation 
have been received. Many other new clubs are 
nearly ready to submit their charter member- 
ship lists, report of their organization, and their 
affiliation. These are not 


applications for 
until the applications are 


counted, however, 
received. 
Manchester, N. H. (In District No. 1) 


Governor Lansing writes of the organization 
of the Manchester club as follows: ‘Perfectly 
splendid organization of representative business 
men, and the first Rotary club in New Hamp- 
shire.” The club was organized with twenty- 
six charter members on 7 January. George S. 
Green, president of the Waterbury Rotary Club, 
assisted Governor Lansing as acting deputy, 
and Walter T. Anthony, sales agent for the 
National Cash Register Company in Man- 
chester, acted in the capacity of chairman of 
the organizing committee. The officers of the 
club are: President, Walter T. Anthony, 814 
Elm St.; vice-president, Dr. John H. Gleason, 
839 Elm St.; secretary, William A. Searle, 
Pickering Bldg.; treasurer, W. G. Africa, 39 
Hanover St. The club has made application 
for affiliation with the International Association. 


Salem, Mass. (In District No. 1) 


On 8 January, 1918, the organization of the 
Salem Rotary Club was completed. Acting 
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Deputy Governor Lester Winchenbaugh of 
Boston and A. A. Nelson, former member of the 
Augusta (Maine) Club, as chairman of the 
organizing committee, assisted Governor Lansing 
in the organization work. The club, which has a 
charter membership of thirty, has applied for 
membership in the International Association. 
The following officers were elected: President, 
Geo. W. Ashton, 206 Essex St.; vice-president, 
J. Clarke Brown; secretary, Robert W. Hill, 
Masonic Temple; treasurer, Robert P. Butterick. 


Huntsville, Ala. (In District No. 5) 


A great deal of preliminary work in organizing 
Huntsvilie was done by Dr. Francis Tappey, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, who 
was appointed as chairman of the organizing 
committee. The club of nineteen charter mem- 
bers was organized 12 November, 1917. Acting 
Deputy Governor Griggs of Gadsden reported 
to Governor Jones: 


“T really feel that the Huntsville bunch is a 
most excellent one in every way. Each is able 
financially, intellectually and morally to do his 
duty Rotarily. I think each has that energy 
that will make for him all Rotary work a genu- 
ine pleasure. You were correct in stating that 
Huntsville has a bunch of live wires.”’ 


To Secretary Perry he wrote: ‘Huntsville 
is a rare little city. It has been identified with 
the making of more State history than any other 
of our towns has been. It is a city of much 
wealth, many industries and has unbounded 
possibilities. There is an evidence of fine civic, 
industrial, and institutional pride.” 

The officers are as follows: President, Dr. 
Francis Tappey; vice-president, Eugene Gill; 
secretary and treasurer, R. C. Johnston, Super- 
intendent of City Public Schools. 


Ypsilanti, Michigan (In District No. 7) 


President Charles Sink of Ann Arbor, accom: 
panied by five members of the Ann Arbor C 
instituted the Rotary Club of Ypsilanti 01 
December, 1917. The charter membershi 
twenty-four. Following is the list of office! 
President, H. E. Van de Walker, 23 N. Wa 
ington St.; vice-president, D. H. Roberts; s 
tary, Daniel B. South, 36 Huron St.; treas' 


Ww 
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. Maars; sergeant-at-arms, Harry Shafer. 
The club has been affiliated with the Association. 
Kirksville, Missouri (In District No. 11) 

The Kirksville Rotary Club was organized 
8 December, 1917, by Acting Deputy Governor 
Jartin of St. Louis. Three members of the St 
(Louis Club attended the institution meeting. 
fhe chairman of the organizing committee was 
Dr. Hugh T. Ashlock who is the newly elected 

cretary of the club. Other officers are: Presi- 
lent, Dr. Geo. A. Still; vice-president, Eugene 
C. Brott; treasurer, Lonnie F.-Gibbs. Applica- 
tion for affiliation has been receivéd at Head- 
quarters. 
Vicksburg, Mississippi (In District No. 20) 

Governor Mason, after attending the prelim- 
inary organization meeting on 4 December, wrote 
to Secretary Perry: 

“T am more than pleased with the personnel 
of the new club, and believe it will be a power 


xt 


Suggestions for Boys’ 


ra Committee on Work Among the Boys, 
of the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs, 6f which Rotarian C. J. Atkinson, No. 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City, is the chair- 
man, has issued the following suggestions of 
possible value to the Boy Committees of the 
clubs: 

Prior to the Atlanta Convention, Rotarian 
Oliver W. Upson of Cleveland, chairman of the 
International Committee on Work Among the 
Boys for that year, invited every club in Rotary 
to report on the work they had been doing for 
boys. Sixty-eight replies were received. The 
majority of these reported the entertaining of 
boys at luncheons, dinners, etc., which led 
Oliver W. to exclaim, “That was fine. Those 
boys did not get hungry until the next day.” 

We must not forget, however, that the good 
accomplisht was not with the boys alone, for 
the benign influence upon the Rotarians them- 
selves in having assisted in making others happy 
doubtless lasted for many a moon, and their 
sympathy for boys was greatly increast. But 
aroused interest must find expression in action, 


for good in the community. In connection with 
this organization, I know you will be glad to 
learn that Jackson had twenty-eight Rotarians 
present to assist in the organization, and there 
were five or six from the Meridian club.” 

The club was permanently organized 11 
December with fifty-one members. M. M. Rob- 
ertson, former president of the Meridian Club, 
was acting deputy. He was chosen to head the 
new Vicksburg club, and his associates are: 
Vice-President, Edgar Leyens, Washington St.; 
secretary and treasurer, Robert A. Geary, 711 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg. The club has forwarded 
its application for affiliation to the Secretary. 

Clubs Now Affiliated 

The following clubs are new members of the 
International Association: 

Ypsilanti, Michigan (in District No. 7). 

Anderson, Indiana (in District No. 8). 

Watertown, South Dakota (in District No. 10). 


Work by Rotary Clubs 


practical and resultful action, or it will be harder 

to arouse again. Hence the resolution on boys’ 

work past at Atlanta urged “constructive work 
under a continuous program.”’ 

From these sixty-eight replies we have chosen 
a number of what seemed the most practical 
things, and offer them as suggestions to Boys’ 
Work Committees of Rotary Clubs. Write the 
Rotary Club of the city given after each, for 
further particulars. 

Assisting Boys’ Clubs: Holyoke, Mass.; 
Providence, R. I.; Birmingham, Ala.; Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Assisting Boy Scouts: Battle Creek, Mich.; 
El Paso, Tex.; Lewiston, Me.; Elmira, N. Y.; 
Galesburg, Ill.; Louisville, Ky. 

Providing Big Brothers: Cleveland, Ohio; 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; Duluth, Minn. 

Establishing a Playground: Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

Organizing Boy Army to Aid Medical 
Health Officer in Cleaning Up City: Decatur, 
Ill. 
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f the 150 school children who were entertained by the Rotary Club of Havana recently. 
Alzugaray is in front holding his hat with crossed hands. 





President 
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Official Call 
for the 


International Association of Ro- | 
tary Clubs 
to be held at | 

Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A., | 

June 24, 25, 26, 27,- 28, | 
A. D. 1918. 
| 

To the Affiliating Clubs: 

This official call is issued in compli- | 





| ance with Article V, Section 3, of the 
Constitution and for the purpose of cor- 
| recting an error in the call issued under 
| date of 2 January, 1918. 
The Ninth Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Rotary 
| Clubs will convene in the city of Kansas 
| City, Mo., U. S. A., Tuesday, 25 June, 
| A. D. 1918, for the purpose of receiving 
and acting upon the reports of the of 
| ficers and committees, the election of of- 
ficers, and the transaction of such other 
business as may properly be brought be- 
fore the Convention. On Monday, the 
| 24th, will occur the meeting of the In- 
| ternational Board, the meeting of the 
| outgoing and incoming district gover- 
| 
| 


nors, and the presentation of credentials | 
and the registration of those in attend- 
ance. 

It will be noted that this call corrects 
the announcement of the date of the 
Convention made in the call of 2 Jan- 
uary and all other parts of said call of 
2 January are hereby reaffirmed 

—E. LESLIE PIDGEON, 
President. 
Dated 9 February, 1918. 
| Attest: 

—CHESLEY R. PERRY, 


Secretary. 


9th ANNUAL CONVENTION | 
of the 
. 











Boys’ Military Camp, Equipped 179 Boys: 
South Bend, Ind. 

Conducting Office Boys’ Training Class: 
Boston, Mass. 

Prizes for Athletic Sports: Halifax, N. S.; 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Encouraging. Attendance at Night 
Schools: Jackson, Tenn.; San Jose, Calif. 

Helping Crippled Children: ‘Toledo, Ohio; 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Endowing Room in Childrens Hospital: 
Columbus, Ohio; Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Giving Scholarships: Fort Worth, Texas; 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pueblo, 
Colo. 

Giving Memberships in 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Y. M. €. Ava 


U. S. NAVY WANTS TELESCOPES, 
BINOCULARS AND SPYGLASSES 
RANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 


secretary of the Navy of the United States, 





assistant 


has issued another appeal to the American 
public for binoculars, spy-glasses and telescopes. 

“The use of the submarine,’’ says Secretary 
Roosevelt, ‘‘has so changed naval warfare that 
more ‘eyes’ are needed on every ship in order 
that a constant and efficient lookout may be 


maintained. Sextants and chronometers are also 
urgently required. 


“Heretofore the United States has been ob- 


liged to rely almost éntirely upon foreign coun 
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tries for its supply of such articles. These 
channels of supply are now closed, and as no 
stock is on hand in this country to meet the 
present emergency, it has become necessary to 
appeal to the patriotism of private owners to 
furnish ‘eyes for the Navy.’ ”’ 

Sometime ago, a similar appeal brought more 
than 3,000 glasses of various kinds, most of 
which were satisfactory, but these were not 
enough to supply the needs. The Navy needs 
thousands more. 

All the articles should be securely tagged to 
show the name and address of the donor and 
forwarded by mail or express to: ‘The Honor- 
able Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, care of Naval Observatory, Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 

Their receipt will be acknowledged by him. 
Articles not suitable for naval use will be re- 
turned. Those accepted will be keyed so that 
the names and addresses of the donors will be 
permanently recorded in the Navy Depart- 
ment, and every effort will be made to return 
them after the war. 

Under the law the Government cannot accept 
services or material without making some pay- 
ment, and therefore one dollar will be paid for 
each article accepted, this sum to constitute the 
rental price, or the purchase price in case of loss 
of the article. 





INDIANAPOLIS’ UNIQUE PLAN 
TO INTRODUCE NEW MEMBERS 


At a recent meeting of the Indianapolis 
Rotary Club at which seven new members were 
introduced, the program committee arranged 
the following unique “stunt’’ to the surprise of 
all other members of the club: The rooms as- 
sumed the appearance of a newspaper office. 
The city editor assigned his ‘‘reporters” to in- 
terview the new members. Later, leather- 
lunged ‘‘newsies’’ dashed into the room calling 
“Extra.”” This “extra” contained newsy articles 
about the seven new members as well as a few 
of the other members of the club. Even the 
president was kept in ignorance until the ‘“‘stunt”’ 
was pulled off. 





‘WHOSE GOD WILL WIN WAR”’ 
SUBJECT OF MORRIS TALK 


The best talk for a year before the Rotary Club 
of Morris, Illinois, was the way the members 
characterized the address given recently by Dr. 
J. J. Tobias, chancellor of the Chicago Law 
School, whose subject was “Whose God will 
Win the War?” Dr. Tobias said that the modern 
Germans had followed Voltaire’s maxim, after a 
fashion, and finding there was no God in harmony 
with their peculiar needs, had invented one of 
their own. 





FLINT HAS NINE MEMBERS 
IN WAR SERVICE 


The Rotary Club of Flint, Mich., has nine 
members in war service: three on medical service 
in France, one with the Hoover Food Com- 
mission in France, two with the Red Cross in 
France, one at Camp Custer, and two in Wash- 
ington City. 

Flint Rotary has furnisht the chairmen of all 
the Liberty Loan drives, campaigns for the Red 
Cross, Knights of Columbus, Boy Scouts, and 
other war activities, and about 85 per cent of the 
Rotarians have been team captains in these 
campaigns. 

The Rotary Club is promoting the campaign 
to sell Smileage Books. 
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PAST PRESIDENTS’ DAY 
FEATURE OF MEETING 

The ‘Past Presidents’ Day”’ feature of a recent 
meeting of the Milwaukee Rotary Club was 
unusually successful. The five past presidents— 
E. D. Haven, G. C. DeHeus, W. J. Zimmers, 
M.C. Potter, and E. W. Hoffmann—were present 
except Captain DeHeus who is on active service. 
Each of the four made a talk on the aims and 
ideals of Rotary. It was thought that many of 
the newer members of the club did not know who 
the presidents had been and such a meeting 
would be helpful. It was voted a fine “‘stunt”’ 
and recommended to other clubs. 





TORONTO ROTARY WORKS 
FOR PATRIOTIC FUNDS 

The Rotary Club of Toronto supplied five 
teams of twenty-five men each to collect money 
for the Toronto and York Patriotic and Red 
Cross funds: They collected $324,701.50. The 
total collected for these Funds was $3,133,224.50. 
This is but another evidence of the sincerity that 
is back of the citizens of Toronto in their en- 
deavor to lend all possible aid in furthering the 
war. 








“‘Bring Home the 
Bacon’’ 


N°? WISHES were ever so fervently 
made, 

No desire was ever so strong, 

That the object of all your fond yearn- 
ings came forth 

Like the notes of a nightingale’s song. 


There's energy back of your wishes, my 
boy, 
That in every ‘live wisher is big: 
So oo are a ROTARY live one, my 
oy, 
You'll jam in your shovel and dig. 


Then when you have dug a fine trench 
for yourself 

Don't flop when your back is near 
breakin’. 

Hop over the top and don't ever stop 

Till you drop or bring home the bacon. 


—J.C. Williams, Toronto Rotary Club. 




















EIGHTEEN HOUSTON ROTARIANS 
NOW IN WAR SERVICE 

The Rotary Club of Houston reports that 
eighteen of its members are engaged in war 
service. 

Thru donations of cash and merchandise (the 
latter being auctioned) the club recently raised 
nearly $500 for the Red Cross. 

For Christmas charity the club expended 
$250. 

At the club’s expense a young school teacher 
is being treated for tuberculosis at a sanitarium 
in Phoenix, Arizona, the club having sent her 
there some months ago. 





EL PASO ROTARIANS DRILL 
FOR HOME DEFENSE LEAGUE 

Nearly all of the members of El Paso Rotary 
are drilling as members of the Home Defense 
League and otherwise helping that organiza- 
tion. By American citizens living on the border 
where Mexican raids may come any time, the 
league is being warmly supported; its members 
are not only preparing themselves to handle 
any emergency but individual members have 
furnisht valuable data and tips to the secret 
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service, the army, and the police and sheriff’s 
offices. The clean-up of bootleggers and women 
of ill-fame was greatly helpt by the efforts of the 
league members. 





OLD SHOES AND CLOTHES 
COLLECTED BY SAPULPA 

The Rotary Club of Sapulpa made a big 
success of its campaign for the collection of old 
shoes and clothes for the poor, and magazines 
for the soldiers. The quarters of the Humane 
Society, where the articles were delivered, 
proved too small and more storage room had to 
be found. 





LADIES GIVEN KNITTING NEEDLES 
AND YARN BY KNOXVILLE CLUB 

At the annual Ladies’ Night of the Knoxville 
Rotary Club, the feature was the presentation 
to each lady of a set of knitting needles and a 
package of yarn, with the suggestion that they 
knit articles for the Red Cross to send to the 
soldiers and sailors. 





MADISON RAISES WAR-CAMP 
FELLOWSHIP FUND IN DAY 

The Rotary Club of Madison, Wis., raised 
the city’s quota for the War-Camp Community- 
Fellowship fund within twenty-four hours. 
Most of the $2,400 transmitted to the War 
Department Commission on Training Camp 
Activities was secured from Rotarians or their 
firms. 


. 





COUNCIL BLUFFS WAR WORK 
DONE BY CENTRAL BODY 

The city of Council Bluffs has gone “over the 
top” in every patriotic movement which has 
been started in that place and, in eaeh case, 
the members of the Rotary Club have played a 
very active part in the promotion of such move- 
ments. Nearly every member of the club is a 
member of the War Service Association a 
centralized organization which has charge of the 
work in the city. 





$10,000 SOLDIERS WELFARE FUND 
RAISED BY EL PASO ROTARY 

When the Chamber of Commerce of El Paso, 
Texas, failed to raise $10,000 for the Soldiers’ 
Welfare fund, some one said: ‘Rotary can get 
it.’ The matter was referred to President 
Robert Krakauer who pledged himself and 
Rotary to raise the desired amount. This was 
done one week after a $25,000 drive for the army 
Y. M. C. A. and immediately following the sec- 
ond Liberty Loan campaign which had netted 
far more than the quota askt for but had left 
the town somewhat short of ready money. 
The Rotarians got out, raised the money and 
then started in to do their share for the thrit 
stamps and the Home Defense League. 





FEDERAL RESERVE BANK SYSTEM 
PRAISED AT ALBANY MEETING 

Without the federal reserve bank system the 
United States would have faced a panic whet 
war was declared and would have been unable 
to finance the fight against Germany, declared 
Jacob H. Herzog, vice-president of the Nat ional 
Commercial Bank, at a recent meeting 0! the 
Rotary Club of Albany, N. Y. 

The Albany Club has brought its attendance 
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Why PALMOLIVE Came to 
|Hummel & 





Downing Co. 
for Fibre Cases 


AKING a diversified line of products 

and shipping them to nearly all parts of 
the world, The Palmolive Company faced a 
package problem of first magnitude. 


They tried Hummel & Downing Service— 
at first with a few “test cases.” The cases 
stood up. Then more cases were tried, with 
different products—but with the same good 
results. The problem was solved. 


Pit Hummel & Downing Service against your 
shipping case problem. Outline your re- 
quirements and we will submit recommenda- 
tions and estimates. 


HUMMEL & DOWNING Co. 
J Milwaukee, Wis. 


DP_B.BWB6 KS 


=“, 
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Truck load of magazines collected in four days 
(each Thursday for four weeks) by the Rotarians 
of Pine Bluff, Ark., and sent to the training camps. 


average up from 68 to 78 per cent thru the 


activities of a permanent committee on ab- 
sentees. 

Rotarians pitcht in and helpt the Chamber of 
Commerce in its campaign for 1,500 members. 
Rotarian Donald McDonald was chairman of 
the Expansion Campaign Committee. 

The Rotary Club has pledged its heartiest 
cooperation in the campaigns to sell War Savings 
Stamps and Smileage books. 


DES MOINES ROTARY PLEDGES 
SUPPORT TO GOVERNMENT 

The Rotary Club of Des Moines 
passed the following resolution: 

“RESOLVED: That we hereby express our 
appreciation of the tremendous things which 
are being done by the officers of the Government 
and by the civilians who are giving their best 
efforts so unselfishly for the public-good. 

“The problems growing out of the present 
war are being faced and worked out with courage 
and with devotion to the interests of all of the 
people of the United States, and we pledge our 
earnest cooperation and support to all of the 
agencies of the Government in carrying out 
their purpose to bring the issues of this war to a 
successful termination, and fully realizing that 
‘“‘A house divided against itself cannot stand,’’ we 
appeal to all loyal citizens to refrain from mere 
criticism of these agencies and join us in this 
assurance of confidence and cooperation. 


Ia., has 





GLASGOW ROTARIANS WOULD 
SERVE AMERICAN SOLDIERS 

Secretary Atkinson of the Rotary Club of 
Milwaukee was instructed by the club’s direc- 
tors to forward a copy of a letter received by 
Wm. Frankfurth Hardware Company (repre- 
sented in the club by Frank Rost) from Morris 
Carswell & Company, Ltd. of Glasgow, which 
reads as follows: 

“Your boys in khaki are now being seen in 
increasing numbers in the streets of our city, 
and their numbers are bound to be augmented 
enormously during the next few months. It 
therefore occurs to us that some members of 
your firm, or some one near and dear to you, 
may be either already in Europe or coming over 
soon. We realize how lonely those boys must 
feel when dumped down among strangers in a 
foreign’ country so far away from all home 
ties; and we would, therefore, like you to let 
them know how pleased we will be if we can 
be of any service to them if they happen to 
pass through Glasgow at any time. We would 
like them to know that there is a hearty welcome 
awaiting them at our office if they care to drop 
in, and our general manager and staff will con- 
sider it a pleasure and a privilege to show them 
whatever little attention may lie in their power. 

‘We think the best gift we can make, and 
whe one most likely to be appreciated in the 
present circumstances, is Service. Will you help 
us to render this little Service to those who are 
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_ Bringing Up Children 
By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


TOBODY who is a father or a 
1.‘ mother knows anything about 
raising children. If you don't believe 
it, look at their children. Now if I 
were an old maid of either gender, 
I should talk high, wide and careless 
on the subject, and convince myself 
and every other childless person that 
| was right. Nothing so disarranges 
one’s ideas of child-raising as to be 
parent to a child or so. 

And whenever I see an actual parent 
who has definite theories as to how 
children should be handled, I have a 
profound compassion for those children 
and, incidentally, for the neighbors 
while mother is gone to read a paper 
on child-culture before the woman's 
club. Insurance rates in such neigh- 
borhoods always are higher than any- 
where else. 

One of the first essentials to raising 
children properly is to pick out a good 
| father for them. My own children 
owe everything they are or have or 
| hope to have or hope to be, to their 
| father; because of his care and intelli- 
| gence in picking out a mother for them. 
| A mother should always be kind to 
| the children—kind and firm. Never 
| strike a child except in self-defense. 
| One should never forget to be firm or 
kind or both. Always keep in you the 
spirit of the man who said to his 
wife: 

“Shut your ——-— mouth, dear!” 

And if any child, despite the care 
exercised by the parents to bring it 
up right and free from evil influences 
or tendencies, should show signs of 
degenerating and becoming a_ public 
speaker, for goodness sake move from 
town to town sufficiently so that the 
child may never have to be home- 
talent anywhere. I know no worse 
feeling than that of being home- 
talent! Having to make a much 
better speech than he usually gets 
paid for, and having to be a catch-as- 
catch-can emergency also-spoke in the 
presence of a principal speaker who 
has been an also-spoke where one has 
been the principal speaker! Such is 
the fate of home-talent. 

Children should be taught to have 
pretty table-manners. Thus one can 
detect the gentleman or lady in any 
disguise. As instance: Gert was 
talking to Mame. 


“Say, Mame-uh! You know that 
| guy youse told me wuz a hick? Nix 
on the hick stuff. You doped ‘m 


wrong. W’'y tother night when he 
blowed me fer a swell feed an’ he 
| poured out his coffee in ‘is saucer t 
cool, instead o’ blowin’ it, like a hick 
would ‘a’ done, he fanned it wit ‘is 
hat, like areglar gent!” —_ 

| —Froman impromptu talk before the Baltimore 
} Rotary Club. 











our blood brothers in this great Crusade against 
the powers of despotic darkness and cruelty, 
by passing on this invitation to any of your 
dear ones or to any of the officers or staff of 
your firm who may be likely to take advantage 
of it? 

“The Rotary Club of Glasgow, of which we 
are members, has been running a Welcome Club 
for the past two years for enlisted men of the 
British Overseas Force, where clean and com- 
fortable accommodation can be had at a very 
moderate cost by those stopping over, and the 
use of the Club Rooms is entirely free as a head- 
quarters to those merely passing through. The 
scope of the Welcome Club has now been ex- 
tended to comprise American soldiers, who will 
be cordially welcomed there.”’ 
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HENRY KING WRITES NEW SONG 
FOR SOLDIERS AND ROTARIANS 

Rotarian Henry King of Boston has written 
a new song, to be sung to the air of ‘‘The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” and thinking it especia]- 
ly adapted to use by American soldiers as well 
as Rotarians, has sent it to his “‘adopted’ soldier 
at Camp Devens. Here is the song: 

GOLDEN JUBILEE 
(Air: Battle Hymn of the Republic) 


Mine eyes now see a vision coming, beautiful 
and true: 
Autocracy abolisht in each nation, thru and thru: 
Democracy triumphant by our own Red, White 
and Blue, 
As the world is marching on. 








(Chorus—repeat twice) : 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, i 
As we go marching on. 4 


And soon we’ll go across the seas and show the 
cruel Hun 
When Uncle Sammy starts to do, the job will 
well be done, 
And Yankee boys will never stop till victory is 
won, 
As the world is marching on. Ee 


So. let us sing of Rotary from ocean to the sea; fi 

Let every jolly fellow join the golden jubilee; be 

Democracy and Rotary are best for you and me: 
As the world is marching on. 

King says he was inspired to write these new 
words to a grand old tune because members of 
the Boston Rotary Club had been singing ‘‘John 
Brown's Body,” which he thought not exactly 
appropriate to the times. 





‘“‘PUT ME OFF AT BUFFALO,”’ 
CONVENTION PRIZE “‘STUNT’”’ 

Rotary clubs which are making plans for the 
International Rotary Convention at Kansas 
City, Mo., June 24 to 28 may be glad to have their 
attention called to an especially effective ad- ; 
vertising “stunt” of the Buffalo Rotary Club E 
at the Cincinnati Convention in 1916. 

The Buffalo Rotarians had a suite of three 
rooms at one of the principal hotels. One was a 
reception room where light refreshments were 
served to visitors; a second room was utilized 
for the display of prizes offered by club members 








“Red Cross Girl’ figure used by Independence, 
Kans., Rotarians to register progress of mem0er- 
a ship drive. 
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How much were you short in your 
cash last night? 


How much are you usually short ? 


Do you always know who is responsible 
for the shortages ? 


Did you ever try to figure out how much 
you lose this way ? 


Every time you are short in your cash it 
is proof that some one is careless. 


A careless clerk is apt to forget to 
charge goods sold on credit. And the loss 


is yours. 





Or he makes mistakes that lead to disputes 
with customers. Sometimes you lose good 
customers that way. 


An up-to-date National Cash Register pre- 
vents mistakes in change. 


It protects your profits. 


It makes each clerk responsible for every 
sale he makes. 


Enforcing accuracy is only one of the many 
advantages a National Cash Register will 
give you. 


A National Cash Register and the N. C. R. Credit File will give 


you complete control of your business. 











An N.C. R. Receipt makes every 
customer the merchant’s inspector. 
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=< Sign and mail.this coupon today. 


To Dept. 16201 
National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me full particulars about the N. C. R. 
System. 


Name 


Address_— ee 
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Design Pat. U. S. A. & Canada 


Best in Every Test 


TOPGLARE LENS stand 

out above all other special 
headlight Lens as the most 
satisfactory. It meets the re- 
quirements of the law in spirit 
as well as letter. 

Glare is absolutely eliminated 
with STOPGLARE equipment. 
Official tests prove that there 
is no glare from a~STOP- 
GLARE Lens. Back glare is 
also eliminated because the lights 
of approaching motorists can- 
not reach the reflectors. 


The Perfect Road Light 


YTOPGLARE gives you all the 
i) advantages of both the diffusing 
and reflecting types. 

It lights up the ditches and the 
road-side to fifty feet either way. 
Cross-roads, curves and road signs 
are clearly illuminated as you ap- 
proach. No danger from the sharp | 
turn. 
STOPGLARE gives a range of 
four hundred to five hundred feet— 
| depending on road and weather con- 
ditions. Even the speedsters find 
this ample warning. You'll get more 
comfort and pleasure out of night 
| driving if you have Stopglare equip- 

ment. 











Design Pat. U. S. A. & Canada 
All Sizes $2.50 a Pair 


Canadian Price—$3.00 a Pair 
(West of Port Arthur add 25c) 


STOPGLARE LIMITED 
Montgomery Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory—Hamilton, Ont. 





| 

| 

DEALERS—Write for exclusive selling rights 

| in your territory, if open. | 
| 




















James E. Morrison Co. 


Efficiency Engineers 


Shop Organization 
Factory :Production 
and 
Manufacturing Costs 


1162 Penobscot Bldg. 
Detroit, Michigan 


James J. Martindale, V. P., Rotarian 
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in a number of guessing contests; the third room 
was an exact reproduction of the club office in 
Buffalo. To properly fit up the “office’”’ room, 
all the furniture and other equipment of the 
office was shipt from Buffalo. The club enter- 
tained more than 1,000 visitors during the con- 
vention in these rooms. 

More than $1,500 worth of prizes were given 
away, including automobile wheels, brass beds, 
bedding, bicycle, writing desk, candle sticks, 
lady's suit, sapphire ring, cut glass pieces, etc. 
The most novel prize and the one which aroused 
the most interest was “Put Me Off at Buffalo,” 
theswinner to spend one week in Buffalo within 
the year following the convention, at the expense 
of the Buffalo Rotarians, and to receive the fol- 
lowing: 

Room and meals, private dancing lesson each 
day, twenty-five round trip tickets to the Crystal 
Beach, summer resort, daily turkish bath, 
quart of ice cream each day, examination of 
eyes and new glasses, one week’s supply of collars, 
socks and summer underwear, one straw hat, 
bouquet of flowers each day, week’s treatment of 
chiropody, bank book with deposit of $10, week’s 
laundry and dry cleaning, box of cigars, soda- 
water and candy, quart of milk daily, garage 
privilege, reasonable fire and burglar insurance, 
private detective service, bail bond service if 
required, medical services if required. 

The winner was Dr. E. C. Achorn of the New 
York Rotary Club, who claimed his prize last 
May. He was met at the station by a com- 
mittee from the Buffalo Club and after breakfast 
was joined by a detective who took him to police 
headquarters to be photographed and measured 
for identification purposes. For the entire week 
he was under the constant surveillance of a de- 
tective and committees from the Buffalo Club, 
three different committees of three members 
each being appointed each day to help enter- 
tain him in the mornings, afternoons and eve- 
nings. Two physicians kept in touch with the 
committees, but Dr. Achorn was game, showed 
no indication of breaking down under the stress 
of excess hospitality, escaped wit‘iout being ar- 
rested, and left Buffalo in splendid physical and 
mental condition, profuse in his praise of the 
hospitality of the city and its Rotarians. 





EASTON LIBRARY GIVEN PORTRAIT 
OF REVOLUTIONARY HERO 


The Rotary Club of Easton has presented 
to the Public Library an oil: painting of George 
Taylor, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence whose home was in Easton at 
the time of his death, 1781. The house in which 
he died is still standing and is now the home of 
the Easton Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 





QUINCY STARTS WORK ON 
ROTARY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

The Rotary Club of Quincy, IIl., has in- 
augurated a program of Rotary educational 
work for its members. The club meetings at 


‘which this program is taken up are limited in 


attendance to Rotarians, and members of the 
club are assigned subjects from the educational 
pamphlets publisht by the International Associa- 
tion. 





INTERNATIONAL ROTARY BOWLING 
TOURNAMENT STARTS IN APRIL 

Plans for the second International Champion- 
ship Bowling Contest among the Rotary Clubs 
of the United States and Canada are proceed- 
ing with enthusiastic success. W. H. Reitzell, 
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“'W YLKEDIN” 


SUITS, 


COATS 
& ‘SKIRTS 


are made in Edinbur 
Scotland, from the _ 
famous real Scotch 
Tweeds—Harris, Shet- 
land, and St. Kilda 
Tweeds, and Scotch 

omespuns. The name 
“WwW Ikedin” carries with 
it the monrenies of the 
materials being all wool. 
The tailoring and finish 
of the garments are of 
the highest class. 


Special ‘‘Trial’”’ Offer 
As an inducement to 
retailers, in districts where the ““Wylkedin” 
garments are not already being sold, to give 
them a fair trial and prove their excellent selling 
owers, Alexander Wilkie offers to supply the 
ollowing lot: 





Wylkedin Suit 








12 Costumes at $22.50 Ea, 
12 Weathercoats at. 17.50 Ea. 
12 Scotch Tweed Skirts at._____... 8.75 Ea. 


The Costume Coats are lined throughout with 
Satin, and the Weathercoats are fined with 
same in Shoulders and Sleeves. 

New “‘Wylkedin”’ List sent on application. 


Why not apply for a “‘Wylkedin” Sole Agency 
Appointment for your city? 


ALEXANDER WILKIE 


55-61 Shandwick Place, EDINBURGH, N.B. 








6é ” 
c: 
( Cantrell « Cochrane's) 


Ginger Ale 
The 
Champagne 
of Ireland 


Over fifteen 
centuries ago 
St. Patrick’s 
Wellin Dublin 
was famous 
throughout 
Ireland. = 

Today the * 
waters of this 
historic well are drunk the world over in “C & C” 
Ginger Ale. 

_“C & C” has the life, the sparkle, the delicious 
crispness of champagne, without the fire. : 

See that you have ‘“‘C & C"' at the Club weekly 
luncheon and the monthly dinner and order in a dozen 
of ““C &C” for your home. 


Made by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd. 
(Established 1852) 
DUBLIN & BELFAST 
Agents for U.S.A., Messrs. Edward & John Burke, 
Ltd., 61 West 46th St. NEW YORK 
who will give full information to Rotarians 4s 
to nearest point from which to obtain supplies 
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115 W. Market St., Indianapolis, is chairman 
»{ the committee which is making arrangements. 
The tournament will start April 19 and members 
of Rotary Clubs in good standing 30 days prior 
+) that time are eligible to compete. There is 
no entrance fee. Entries will close April 12. 
The Indianapolis Club is anxious to have a 
large number of clubs take part in the contest. 
All games will be bowled in the home cities; 
chev will start at the same hour—6 o'clock, p. 
m., Pacific Coast time; 7 p. m. Mountain Time; 
8 p, m. Central Time; and 9 p. m. Eastern time. 

The prize will be the trophy donated by the 
Indianapolis club, and five medals fer the in- 
dividual members of the winning team, and 
medals for individual high game, and for in- 
dividual high three-game total. 

Each club team is to consist of five men and 
two substitutes. All games will be played on a 
pair of regulation alleys with new regulation 
pins under the rules of the American Bowling 
Congress, Atlantic Coast Bowling Association, 
Pacific Coast Bowling Association, and Canadian 
Bowling Association. The total score of each 
game will be telegraphed to Indianapolis head- 
quarters immediately after each game is rolled, 
the official score to be forwarded by mail. 

The bowling tournament last year attracted a 
great deal of favorable comment; the tourna- 
ment this year is expected to far exceed the first 
both in number of competing teams and in 
excitement. 

NEW YORK ENDORSES BILL FOR 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 

At the Ladies’ Night meeting of the New York 
Rotary Club a resolution was adopted endorsing 
the Chamberlain bill for compulsory military 
training. 

It was one of the most successful meetings 
in the club’s history. The attendance was about 
700. Secretary Beamish was presented with a 
purse of gold. Leonard Liebling, editor of The 
Musical Courier, made a talk on music. After 
the dinner, the Rotarians and their guests en- 
joyed a musical treat in the ball room of the Hotel 
\cAlpin, provided by Rotarian Aborn of the 
Aborn Opera Company, who arranged a splendid 
program with a dozen of his grand opera stars 
as the performers. Among the numbers was 
the Nile scene from the opera Aida. 

The New York Club is mourning the death 
of Rotarian Frank L. Brown and Rotarian 
Michael Goldman. 

NEW ORLEANS ROTARY ENDORSES 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 

The Rotary Club of New Orleans has adopted a 
resolution endorsing the Chamberlain bill for uni- 
versal military training and recommending that 
provision be made in the bill to give illiterates 
an additional ninety days training and that they 
also be given elementary instruction in reading, 
Writing, and arithmetic. 

COLORADO SPRINGS ENDORSES 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 

The Rotary Club of Colorado Springs has past 
4 resolution endorsing the Chamberlain bill for 
universal military training. 

OAKLAND ROTARY GETS BOY 
SCOUTS A PERMANENT CAMP 
_Thru the efforts of the Rotary Club, the people 
o! Oakland, California, are beginning to realize 
what the Boy Scout Movement means. The 
plan to give them the best headquarters in the 








United States (the claim is put forward without 
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~ The Robbins & Myers Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, is the world’s 
largest exclusive manufacturer of 
electric fans and small motors. 

In this organization, fifty-four 
men are enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 

The number includes the Vice- 
President and General Manager, 
the Treasurer, Secretary, Super- 
intendent, as well as younger men. 

Every man of the fifty-four in 
this progressive organization en- 
rolled with a definite object in 
mind—io better himself and _ his 
condition by broadening his busi- 
ness vision. 


Training for success in business 


They enrolled because they ap- 
preciate that the one best and 
most practical way to do this is to 
get a grasp of the basic principles 
of business—to acquire a definite 
knowledge of the fundamentals up- 
on which all successful businesses 
are based. 

The Department Heads—thru 
the very fact of their being heads 
appreciate the necessity for this 
mine of business information for 
the successful conduct of their ex- 
ecutive positions. 

The assistants and younger men real- 
ize that promotion comes only with 
preparation. They are getting the 
training which will be the all-important 
factor when the opportunity for promo- 
tion comes. 


Wherever the wheel of business 
turns—the need is great 

This opportunity exists in every or- 
ganization just the same as in the Rob- 
bins & Myers Company. It is a measure 
to be reckoned with by every man and 
concern in business. 

The war is bringing these opportunities 
in more organizations and with greater 
frequency than the business world has 
ever known before. 

The more men you have available 
who know business fundamentals, the 
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54 Men in one organization ———~ | 
are training for bigger responsibilities 


quicker the adjustment—the less lost 
motion—the less “breaking in” and con- 
sequent interruption in production and 
routine. 

Whether you make motors or mouse- 
traps, the same fundamental principles 
form the frame-work of your. business 
structure. The same need is there for the 
mastery of these fundamentals to main- 
tain that structure and insure its growth. 

And you younger men, who are looking 
ahead: When the shift comes—will you 
go up, stand still, or slide down? 

No man today need worry if he is pre- 
pared with a sound knowledge of business 
principles. 


Get the facts—then go ahead 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute of- 
fers you a thoro and sound training in 
the fundamental principles that operate 
and regulate all departments of business. 


It brings to you, in the most convenient, 
easily readable form, exactly those busi- 
ness facts which enable you to stand on 
your own business feet, and which equip 
you for the bigger responsibilities ahead. 

70,000 live-wire business men are now 
profiting by this short-cut method to 
business knowledge. 


Men enrolled 


In the Standard Oil Company 291 men are 
enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton Institute; 
in the United States Steel Corporation, 450; 
in the National Cash Register Company, 194; 
in the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 122; 
in the General Electric Company, 399—and 
so on down the list of the biggest concerns in 
America. 


Get further information 


A careful reading of the interesting 112-page 
book, “Forging Ahead in Business,’’ will show 
you how you can develop yourself for bigger 
responsibilities the same as these 54 men in the 
Robbins & Myers Company are doing. 

Every man and woman with either a busi- 
ness or a career to guide to bigger, surer suc- 
cess should read this book. Simply fill out and 
send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
205 Astor Place New York City 


Send me ““FORGING AHEAD IN 


BUSINESS”—Free yy 
Print here 
Business 
Business 
0 Ee ee 


TINA AACE A eA A 
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Smoke Ten Offterdinger 





Specials at My Expense 





















Here’s my 


them. 
For 
39 years 
I have spe- 
cialized in the 
making of cigars 
and I am proud of my 
Offterdinger Special. Fora 
long, cool ‘“‘sweet’”’ smoke I can 


of the best at the price. 
it. Won’t youtry ten? A request 








highly recommend this cigar as one 
The test proves 


ied by your business card is all that’s necessary. 


HENRY T. OFFTERDINGER 


Rotarian Cigar Manufacturer of Washington, D. C. 
508 NINTH STREET, N. W. 





offer: Order a box 


of fifty TODAY. Smoke ten of 


If you like them, and I know 


you will, send me your check for 


$3.00 in ten days, otherwise re- 
turn the remaining forty at 
my expense. The trial 
has cost you noth- 
ing at all. 


ix 


accompan- 














Make Your Property MoreValuable 


An unsightly basement window, damaged 
by the careless coal man not only spoils the 
looks of your building, but depreciates its 
property value. 


MAJESTIC 


locks automatically and protects the side of the 
building from coal smudge and marring. It 
is absolutely burglar proof. The glass door 
can only be unlocked from the inside and gives 


A MAJESTIC Coal Chute can be installed 
easily in place of any basement window or built 
into new foundations. It will outlast the 
building and increase its value at least $100. 


Coal Chute 


ample light to the basement. MAJESTIC 
Coal Chutes are sold by nearly all Building 
Supply and Hardware Dealers. If your dealer 
cannot supply you—write for catalog and prices. 


The Majestic Company, 859 Erie St., Huntington, Ind. 





Represented in Huntington Rotary Ciub 








Chipman Knit 
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Chipman Knitting Mills 
Easton, Pa. 
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any strings attacht to it) having been successfully 
carried out, the people have aided the Council 
to secure a lease on fifty acres of land on and jp 
the Dimond Canyon, which the Boy Scouts are 
to use as a permanent camping site. The Scoyt. 
master will have charge of the camp and will liye 
there all thru the year. The land is close to the 
city. It is expected that within two or three 
years the camp will be self-supporting. Some of 
the land will be planted in vegetables and a large 
part in hay. 





NEW YORK ROTARIANS 
START COMMUNITY BOYS’ CLUB 

Thru the efforts of the Committee on Work 
Among the Boys of the New York Rotary Club a 
Community Boys’ Club has been started as ap 
experiment in one of the lodging houses of the 
Children’s Aid Society. This lodging house 
had been closed and the Rotary committee per. 
suaded the Society to open it and operate it as a 
boys’ club. If the experiment proves success. 
ful the Children’s Aid Society will be urged to 
open similar clubs in all of its lodging houses 
and homes. Members of the Rotary Club are 
volunteering to act as big brothers for one night 
a week and also are being askt to donate needed 
equipment for the boys’ club rooms. 





SCHOOL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

A bureau has been opened in the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Schools at San Fran- 
cisco for the placing of boys and girls from 14 to 
16 years of age in suitable positions. Each boy 
and girl will receive a health certificate from the 
Board of Health. This is according to the law 
of the State of California. 





CHATTANOOGA ROTARY PLAY 
NETS $5,000 FOR CHARITY 

The Rotary Club of Chattanooga made its 
first appearance on any stage January 9th and 
10th, giving two evening performances and a 
matinee of Broadhurst’s well-known drama 
The Man of the Hour. The entire cast, with the 
exception of three near-Rotarian ladies, was 
drawn from the club membership, and the pre- 
liminary training was given by Milton Nobles, 
dramatist and actor, of New York. 

The three performances were given to crowded 
houses, and the play was an unqualified success. 
The idea originated with President Oliver 
Andrews, and the object was to pad up the 
club’s treasury for its war and charity work. 
Chattanooga has never had a better run for its 
money in the amusement line, and an outsider 
dropping in would never have suspected that the 
members of the cast were amateurs. Hard 
work, and the true Rotary spirit for doing 
things and doing them up right, turned the trick 
and demonstrated the fact that Rotary can 0, 
and do well, whatever it attempts. The work 
of the three volunteer ladies was beyond all 
praise; and with such an example before them 
the men of the cast had to do their derndest— 
and they did. The net proceeds for war and 
charity work was about $5,000. 





DAY NURSERY ESTABLISHT BY 
EVANSVILLE ROTARY CLUB 


The Day Nursery which was establislit @ 
the Christian Home by the Rotary Club ° 
Evansville last year has grown until now ther 
are fifteen cribs and it runs night as well as day: 
No other place of the same kind exists in the “Ity: 
The Evansville Courier in a recent issue publish! 
an item which referred to the community servic 
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te Rotary Club as the reason for the respect 
with which the organization is held in the com- 
munity. Speaking of the success of the cam- 
paigns to sell Liberty Bonds and secure funds 
for the Y. M. C. A. and other war services, the 
newspaper said: 

The fact that so many workers were Rotarians 

| that so many teams were furnished by the 
Rotary club would go far toward convincing 


the public that the Rotary club should have a 
large share of the glory of putting over the cam- 


ol 


align. 

| Shortly before Christmas the Rotary Club 
raised a $200 charity fund which was*expended 
where it could do the most good. At one meet- 
ing every member was expected to bring a pair 
of old shoes or contribute $1; the shoes and money 
were given to a rescue mission. 

One phase of the community service activities 
of the Rotary Club is the hearing of reports of 
special committees on civic conditions. These 
reports are made only after an exhaustive study 
of the subject. The recommendations are made 
for the members as individuals and not for the 
club to take action on. Subjects already covered 
are: the sewer system, safety transportation, 
fire prevention, sanitation and park system. 
The information thus secured by the individual 
members of the club is expected, in time, to 
result in the reforms which the investigating 
committees report to be desirable. 





WHEELING ROTARIANS HELP 
RAISE $30,000 CHARITY FUND 

The Rotary Club of Wheeling, W. Va., joined 
hands with the officers of the Associated Chari- 
ties and the Anti-Tuberculosis League and put 
across a campaign for $30,000 to carry on the 
good work of both organizations during the com- 
ing year. 





LANSING GIVES $108 
FOR BELGIAN KIDDIES 

Father Deville, Belgian priest, made a talk 
to the Rotary Club of Lansing, Mich., regarding 
conditions among the Belgians and when he 
had concluded the Rotarians contributed $108 
for the relief of Belgian kiddies. 





MIAMI ROTARIANS PLAN BIG 
THINGS FOR ROTARY CONVENTION 
Rotarians of Miami are planning some novel 
“stunts” as their contribution to the gaiety of 
the Kansas City Convention, June 24 to 28. One 
member suggested that the Rotarians attend 
in the garb of Seminole Indians. The club will 
send hundreds of cocoanuts to the convention 
and a palm tree or two to decorate its convention 
headquarters. 





U. S. WILL NOT QUIT TILL HELL 
FREEZES, SAYS FRANK CRANE 

Dr. Frank Crane gave a talk on “Discipline 
and the Lessons of the War’’ before the New York 
Rotary Club, on “Frank Crane Day” and 
brought the Rotarians to their feet, cheering, 
when he declared: 
Ps rance may be forced out of the war by some 
invention of the Germans; England may be 
Prevented from going on; Italy may be -over- 


1 


wnelmed as was Belgium; but never, till hell 
ve: over, will the United States quit. The 
»pirit of Democracy is fighting for the common 


g I rd, Weare learning how to govern the world— 
Gn United States, Britain, France and Italy are 
‘orming a Union that shall stand for life, liberty, | 
and justice,” 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS ENDORSES 
BALTIMORE SMILEAGE WORK 

The Rotary Club of Baltimore has received 
a letter from Cardinal Gibbons, endorsing the 
Smileage Book campaign, which has been trans- 
mitted to the U. S. War Department. Cardinal 
Gibbons said: 

“In response to your communication setting 
forth the excellent work taken up by the Rota- 
rians of the United States, I wish to assure you of 
my approval of the Smileage Book campaign 
now being conducted by the Baltimore Rotary 
Club. 

“The War Department, in affording recrea- 
tion and entertainment of a clean moral character 
for the soldiers in the various camps during their 
leisure hours, is adopting a wise and wholesome 
measure, and the happy medium of the Smile- 
age Books will afford the ‘folks at home’ the 
means of sending an appropriate token of their 


thought and affection for the loved ones in camp. 
“Begging you to convey my best wishes to 
the Rotarians for their success in this patriotic 
service, I am, etc.” 
The letter was addrest to G. Muth, past presi- 
dent of the club. 


GREELEY SYSTEMATIZES WAR 
SAVINGS STAMPS CAMPAIGN 

Every member of the Rotary Club of Greeley, 
Colorado, has been supplied by a fellow member 
with a rubber stamp boosting the sale of War 
Savings Stamps, with the request that it be used 
upon each piece of mail sent out. The stamp 
reads, “Stamp Out the War with War Savings 
Stamps” and below this line is the slogan of 
the treasury department, ‘‘War Savings Stamps. 
Who Saves Serves.”’ In addition the Rotarians 


have establisht three clubs, ‘‘One Hundred Dollar 
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A small 
SUM IS SaV- 
ed when pa- 
r is saved. 
ut when one saves 
with paper an econ- 
omy of product, con- 
served by the use of | 
paver, often amounts to 
ar more than the total 
cost of the paper. 
It is food, steel and some 
other things that need to be 
saved—not paper. > 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment and 
axed Papers 
are being applied for the protection and pres- 
ervation ot foods and other products—and they 
are thus finding a tremendously important place 
in this Nation's “‘win the war” program. Get 
“SAVE WITH PAPER” on your mind! Let 
us have your orders for “saving papers.” 
KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT COMPANY, 
(Jacob Kindleberger, Rotarian) 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 





























Our Policy— 
Service Plus 


Permanent customers are the 
basis of permanent success. 


We Solicit an Opportunity 
to Serve You 


In an endeavor to attain 
permanent and mutually 
profitable business dealings. 





Largest Exclusive Makers of 
Rubber Hose 


Electric Hose & Rubber Co. 


Home office and works 
Wilmington, Del., U.S. A. 


Branches and agencies 
throughout the world. 


“Electric” Hose Wears Like a Pig’s Nose 

















PATENTS IN CANADA Herbert J. S. Dennison 


(Rotarian) 
Mechanicai Engineer. Patent Attorney and Expert. Over 20 
years’ experience {n Patents and Practica! Engineering. 
Star Building, 18 King Street West, Toronto, Canada | 











DANCES.STAGS, BANQUETS 
AND ALL SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


cConne}]} 
Cotillon Works 
Write for TAR 30 E.RANDOLPH ST 


Suggestions 
and Prices 
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| Thrift Club,” “Five Hundred Dollar Thrift 
| Club,” and “Thousand Dollar Thrift Club.” 


Membership in these clubs is voluntary, and is 


| gained by signing a card which pledges the signer 


to buy, during 1918, U. S. War Savings Stamps 
to the amount of $100, $500 or $1,000, and to 


| inform the County Director when the pledge 
_ has been fulfilled. At the first meeting when the 
| thrift club proposition was presented, four Ro- 


tarians signed the $1,000 cards. Every Rotarian 


| in Greeley will have the War Savings Stamps for 
| sale in his place of business. 





SAVINGS STAMPS ESSAY CONTEST 


| IN SCHOOLS, ROTARY PLAN 


The Rotary Club of Colorado Springs started 
a prize contest among the school children for 
essays on War Savings and Thrift Stamps. 
The contest was open to children in the public 
and parochial schools, in the fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades. The prize in each grade was 
a Thrift Stamp card with four stamps attacht. 
The subject of the essays was ‘‘Why You Should 
Buy Thrift Stamps and War Savings Certifi- 
cates’’ and the essays were limited to 200 words. 
About 2,000 children took part. 





PARADE BOOSTS WAR SAVINGS 
STAMPS IN CLARKSBURG 

The campaign to sell War Savings Stamps was 
given a big boost in Clarksburg, W. Va. when 
72 members of the Rotary Club, led by the 
Greater Clarksburg Band and followed by 75 
Boy Scouts in uniform, paraded thru the streets 
at the noon hour with banners urging everybody 
to buy stamps. The parade followed the regular 


| weekly luncheon meeting at which every member 


of the club bought a War Savings Stamp. One 
of the most conspicuous banners carried in the 
parade was ‘Clarksburg has oversubscribed 
everything else; now don’t fall down on this.” 





GREENSBURG’S NOVEL SCHEME TO 
SELL WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 

The Rotary Club of Greensburg, Pa., has a 
novel scheme to aid the sale of War Savings 
Stamps. At every club meeting those present 
are assest ten cents each, and the absentees are 
assest 25 cents each; the money so obtained is 
used to purchase War Savings Stamps which 
are turned into the club treasury. The club 
got behind the Smileage campaign with a vim. 





TAMPA ROTARY HAS SIDE SHOW 


| AT RED CROSS “SOCIETY CIRCUS”’ 


At the “Society Circus’’ for the benefit of the 
Red Cross, the Tampa (Fla.) Rotary Club had 
charge of the side show, as managers, bally-hoo 
men, spielers, and freaks. The amount netted 
for the Red Cross was satisfactory. 

Rotarian J. F. C. Griggs is the state director 
of the War Savings Stamps campaign, Rotarian 
J. A. Griffin is county chairman, and Rotarian 
E. D. Lambright is city chairman. 

A stock company is being organized, to be 
known as “The Rotary Players,’’ to put on a 
high class play each month, to raise funds for 
war purposes. 


ROTARY WAR RECORD OF OLD 
TIME ‘‘COW BOY CAPITAL”’ 

Dodge City, Kansas, once known as the ‘‘Cow- 
boy Capital,” has a Rotary Club of thirty-eight 
members which is making a record for doing 
things. Immediately after the Liberty Bond 
and Red Cross campaigns, the city was askt to 
raise $1,000 for the War Camp Community 
Fellowship fund. It seemed a large order for a 
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city of only a little more than 5,000 people, by: 
the Rotarians agreed to put it over. The $1,009 
was raised by a minstrel show, and something 
was left over for the Red Cross local chapter. 

The Cowboy Capital Rotarians will mee; 
you at Kansas City June 24 to 28. 





GALVESTON CLAIMS RECORD IN 
RED CROSS MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 

Frank A. Allen, past president of the Rotary 
Club of Galveston, managed the Red Cross 
Christmas membership campaign which increast 
the membership in that city by 125 per cent: 
the membership now totals 21,000. Galveston 
claims that this record surpasses that of any city 
in the five states comprising the Southwestern 
Division, or any city of the same size in the Unit- 
ed States. The Rotary Club, as a whole, work: 
in the campaign. 

Each Rotarian has pledged himself to send 
to the soldiers, thru the Girls’ National Honor 
Guard, a package of cigarettes every month. 





DURHAM ROTARY IN CHARGE OF 
RED CROSS MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 

The Rotary Club of Durham, N. C., seeing 
that the ladies had their hands so filled with other 
Red Cross work that they were unable to take 
charge of the membership campaign, offered to 
relieve them of this task. The offer was accepted, 
and after four days of .systematic work under 
the direction of the Rotary Club, more than 
2,000 new members of the Red Cross were secured 
before Christmas. 





HALIFAX THANKS ROTARY FOR 
ASSISTANCE SINCE DISASTER 

Rotarian H. L. Stewart of Halifax, N. S., 
writes that since the fearful disaster of the ex- 
plosion on 6th December Rotarians in Halifax 
have concentrated their energy on the work of 
relief. Only one member of the club was seri- 
ously injured—Rotarian Leo Graham who lost 
the sight of his left eye, who has borne his suffer- 
ing courageously, and was able to resume his 
attendance at the club meetings recently. 

The Rotarians took up the work immediately 
of distributing food, clothing, etc., and provid- 
ing temporary, shelters. Practically every Ro- 
tarian was at some such post. Rotarian J. H. 
Winfield acted as chairman of the Rehabilitation 
Committee. 

Rotarian Stewart also writes that their feeling 
of appreciation for the sympathy of all Rotary 
cannot be exprest in words. Telegrams of 
inquiry offering all sorts of aid poured in at once 
from scores of clubs, as far apart as Dublin and 
Glasgow, Regina and Montreal, Providence 
and Allentown. About $5,000 was sent direct 
to the Halifax Club treasurer and large sums from 
Rotarians went to the general treasurer of the 
city. Car loads of clothing and supplies came al- 
most immediately from various sister clubs. 
The Rotary Clubs of Allemtown, Pa., and Port- 
land, Me., sent personal representatives to thie 
aid of Halifax. Stewart apologizes if, in such 
confusion of generosity, he has omitted to men- 
tion some who gave or offered assistance. 





TORONTO STILL HAS TALKS 
BY OWN CLUB MEMBERS 

The Toronto Club is continuing the custom 
of having members as speakers at their luncheons. 
“We have never suspended it,”’ writes President 
George Brigden, ‘‘and hope we will never have 
to. We have found that there is no class of 
speaker which appeals more strongly or creates 
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greater interest, than a Rotary member. The 
educational value of such talks is far reaching, 
besides which the fact that each member recog- 
S izes that his turn will come sooner or later, helps 
in a large measure to retain his interest in the 
Club. Having a club of over 200, it has not 
vet been necessary to ask a man to speak the 
‘econd time, and besides, we are continuously 
adding new members. Once in awhile an out- 
jde speaker is brought in, and occasionally 
, meeting is given over entirely to business, but 
she main idea of having the members speak 
‘s carried out continuously. We would not 
willingly give the idea up; in fact, if two or three 
meetings happen to pass when no member speaks, 
the Directorate immediately receives complaints 
from the members.” 


PIDGEON’S VISIT TO EVANSVILLE 
AROUSES CONVENTION INTEREST 

The visit of International President Pidgeon 
«o the Rotary Club of Evansville, Ind., in Janu- 
ary was one of the most enjoyable events in 
the history of the club. President Koenemann 
reports briefly, “We had a great meeting. 
Pidgeon made a big hit. Our people were de- 
lighted with him and I think it will help to get a 
big delegation to go to Kansas City.” 

President Pidgeon’s talk emphasized patriot- 
ism and idealism. At the close of his address 
he was taken completely by surprise when 
Secretary Sevringhaus, on behalf of the club, 
presented him with a gold traveling watch. 
~The visit of the president to Evansville was 
made upon his return to Winnipeg from the 
meeting of the Board of Directors at Louisville. 
ine of the interesting little features of the eve- 
ning was the distribution of calendars for the 
month of January with the days of the Rotary 
lub meetings in red and with a splendid picture 
{ President Pidgeon at the top. 

ACKSON (MISS.) CHEST Y OVER 
LETTER FROM PRESIDENT PIDGEON 

The Rotary Club of Jackson, Miss., is feeling 
‘chesty’”” over a letter from International 
President Pidgeon, which reads: ‘‘I have made 
pia custom to write a little personal letter each 

ionth to the club that took the highest place in 
bitendance in the district, but when one has to 

rite four months in succession to the same club, 
bs | have to do in the case of Jackson, some 
variety in the letter must be aimed at. I would 
ike the variety in this one to be a special note 

{ praise for the energy, good feeling, activity, 

nd loyalty of the members of this club. No 
ther club in the whole range of Rotary has 
lad first place for four months in succession, 

Xcept yours. I congratulate you on the dis- 
inction and wish you every success and joy in 
he good work which this indicates.” 





ITY OFFICIALS GUESTS OF 
‘EW PHILADELPHIA CLUB 

the New Philadelphia (Ohio) Rotary Club 
“ntcompletely over the top when it entertained 
he City Administration at dinner. President 
‘alter G. Nickels presided and the guests were 
ven some idea of the wholesome pep which is a 
art ol every true Rotarian. The cooperative 
Pint was very apparent and before the evening 
hey each guest was filled with enthusiasm 
Nd had something encouraging to say for Rotary. 
CAMOUFLAGE DINNER” IS 

IG SUCCESS AT TAMPA 

The “Camouflage Dinner” given by the Rotary 
") ot Tampa was a big success. The menu 
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Dependable Spark Plug 


HINK of the tre- 
mendous and con- 
stantly varying 

pressure which the spark 
plugs must stand in the 
engines which drive the 
war tanks. 

As it rears and plunges 
over trenched and shell 
torn ground, the load 
which the motor must 
pull is terrific or negligi- 
ble in rapid succession. 

The spark plugs in 
that motor must be a 
rare combination of effi- 
ciency and durability 
must exhibit unfailing 
dependability. 

The world holds no 





finer example of utter 
dependability than 
Champion Spark plugs 
which supply the spark 
of life for an overwhelm- 
ing majority of all the 
gasoline motors in use 
in the world today. 

It takes over a million 
Champions every ten 
working days to supply 
the world-wide demand 
for dependability in 
spark plugs. 

When you want to 
equip your motor de- 
pendably, see that the 
name “Champion” is on 
the porcelain—not mere- 
ly on the box. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
ae Toledo, Ohio 





Heavy Stone for High 
Powered Cars, $1.25 








Manufacturers of Window Glass and Selling Agents for 


Johnston Brokerage Co. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 








numerous Window Glass Manufacturers. Selling best 
brands. Also Heavy Specialties and ground and Chipped 
Glass. Orders for export given prompt attention. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
2104-2106 First National Bank Building 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


OFFICERS: 


J. R. JOHNSTON - - - «= - = President 
L.S. CUNNINGHAM - - - Vice-President 
P. E. CUNNINGHAM - Secretary-Treasurer 
Cc. S. LEWIS - - Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
STONE & STONE - - - - - - Solicitors 


P. E. Cunningham, Secy-Treas. 1019 Commerce Bldg 
AGENCIES 
E. H. FLOOD, Eastern Representative 


NEW YORK, N. Y PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Room No. 807, No. 309 Broadway Franklin Bank Bldg. 


H. A. COLE, Western Representative 
No. 916 Lumber Exchange Bldg CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. D. MARTIN, Sales Agent 
705 Sumpter Building DALLAS, TEXAS 


JOS. TAYLOR & SON, Canadian Representatives 
53 Yonge St., TORONTO, ONT. and WINNIPEG, MAN. 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS, $150,000.00 
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Banish the Fear of Forgetting 
Special Introductory Price— 
Dave says. ‘“*Money back if nol satisfied."” Send for 
it now before you FORGET 
ROTH MEMORY INSTITUTE, 366 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
I enclose $5.00 for which send me the Roth Memory Course. 
not satisfied I will return it within three days 

— ae stinsnisiataertinshenseniidnanine peat 

David M. Roth ‘ 
Rotarian EE es See ee City 


If I am 


Better Your Memory in One Evening 


The method that Mr. Roth originated to improve his 
own memory will show you how to remember Names, 
Faces, Speeches, Statistics and any Business Details. 
This course is endorsed by thousands of Rotarians and 
Executives. 





PYRENE MFG. CO.— 
NEW YORK 
Usually these courses in- 
volve drudgery, but this 
has been pleasure all the 
way. I have derived much 
benefit and shall be glad 
to recommend your work 


to my friends. 
C. LOUIS ALLEN, 
President. 
N. Y¥. peasy 


SERVICE CO. 
I consider this the best 
investment I have ever 
made and recommend it to 
every one who wants to 
improve his memory, with- 
out a lot of study. 
R.C. BAUER, 
Res. Manager. 




















CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 








quality of the furniture itself, 
the elegance, the handsome de- 
signs, the practical comfort, and the 
perfect workmanship of every piece, 
make an almost irresistible appeal to 
the discriminating buyer. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Makers & Designers of Furniture 


MICHIGAN CITY 


Karpen 
Distinc- 
tiveness | 
The unparal- || 
leled high | 


standard and 


\ Rotarians to 


There are 


at 50 cents. 





Karp @ D Washington 


Guaranteed givi 
227 





Furniture 


CHICAGO 
+MICHIGAN CITY-NEW YORK 











Rotarian George C. Brown, 
Managing Director of the 


Hotel 


Martha Washington 


(Woman’s Hotel) 
29 East 29th St., (mear Fifth Ave.) 


NEW YORK 


| Extends a cordial invitation to the wives, 
daughters and women friends of fellow 


stop at his hotel when visit- 


ing the metropolis unaccompanied. 


500 spotless rooms. Rates 


$1.50 per day and up. For parties of five 
or more a large room at $1.00 per day per 


pecial feature is our excellent 


er ee As 
able d’hote luncheon at 40 cents; dinner 


Comfort, Convenience and Protection, 
all important to the woman traveler in 
the metropolis, are found at the Martha 


in their highest degree. 


Illustrated booklet, ‘Who's Who,” 
the names and vocations of 
ew York women, sent Free. 


% 











No. 163. 
period design, 
any or Walnut finish 





The Outstanding Feature of 


CHARLOTTE DINING CHAIRS 
The joints are locked (2 


In every corner of a Charlotte chair, where the legs cut 
into the seat, is a joint-lock that brings strength where 
exceptional strength is needed. The Charlotte Patent 
Joint-Lock will hold the chair together without creaking 
or groaning as long as the wood lasts. There are eleven other 
reasons why you should get Charlotte Diner value for the money 


you put in dining chairs. 
Charlotte Dining Room chairs are made in thirty-two dis- 


tinct styles in various woods and finishes. Send us the 
name of your dealer and we will cheerfully send you 


Queen Anne one of our New Illustrated Catalogs. 
Mahog- 


(Bill Graham, Member Detroit Rotary Club) 





Charlotte 
Patented 


CHARLOTTE 


Joint-Lock 
Construction 





CHAIR COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, MICH. 











Brass Goods Manufacturing Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Manufacturers of light sheet metal 

goods in large quantities. 


ple or drawings. 
(Member Brooklyn Rotary Club.) 


Send sam- 
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LABELS | 


PRINTED CARTONS, OR PACKAGE WRAPPERS IN COLORS 


LABELS 


SAMPLES. 
THE KEHM, FIETSCH & MILLER 


436 W, Erie Street, Chicage, Ill 
E.R. Benedict (Rotarian 


THE ROTARIAN 


If You Want the Best 


Half-B ack Union Suits 7 


ck-in-One Two Piece Garments 


cH. Rotarian S-oduct 


an oe , . c re 
for Particular Mon 


DELPARK Inc. *tresiven 
» PRESIDENT 
Broadway at 3] st.St.N 





oh» B 


ewYork | 


| 


* 


LABELS 


SEND US YOUR SPECIFICATIONS AND 
COLOR WORK OUR SPECIALTY. 


LABELS 
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cards said the dinner would cost about $50 a 
plate, but when the guests sought to get some of 
the fine dishes described, they were not to be 
had. Each member of the club was “camoy. 
flaged”; prizes were given to those guessing 
correctly the identity of the largest number of 
those in disguise. The new members were 
clothed to indicate their classifications. 

A rose was put in circulation among the ladies 
and a lemon among the men. When the Big 
Ben sounded, the man who held the lemon had 
to pay for a box of candy for the lady holding the 
rose. 

James N. Russell of the Kansas City Conven. 
tion Executive Committee was guest of honor 
and made a splendid talk about the big Rotary 
gathering June 24 to 28. 





BOYS’ PIG CLUB STARTED 
BY KNOXVILLE ROTARIANS 


The Knoxville Rotarians have started a 
boys’ pig club, each member of the Rotary Club 
to be a member of the pig club and to back two 
boys by endorsing their notes for the purchase of 
pigs and by otherwise interesting himself in the 
success of his two boys. The Division of Ex. 
tension of the University of Tennessee is to locate 
the boys and the pigs. There will be an exhibit 
of the pigs and their offspring next autumn. 
Prizes will be offered for the most successful 
work done. 





EVANSVILLE RAISED $500 COAL 
FUND FOR POOR FAMILIES 


During the extremely cold weather, the Rotary 
Club of Evansville raised a fund of $500 to buy 
coal for poor families to tide them over the 
crisis. The club is taking a leading part in the 
War Savings Stamp campaign. 

The Ladies’ Night meeting, upon the occasion 
of the visit to Evansville of International Presi- 
dent Pidgeon, in January, will long be remem- 
bered as one of the great events in the club's 
history. 





LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR GIVES 
HALIFAX GAVEL AND PRAISE 

The Rotary Club of Halifax is proud to report 
the presentation to it, by Lieutenant Governor 
W. C. Grant of Nova Scotia, of a gavel. Accom- 
panying the gavel was a note from the Lieutenant 
Governor in which he said, “I am sending you 
herewith this note and a gavel with my compli- 
ments and best wishes for the future of the Ro- 
tary Club which, since its inception, has proved 
to be such a brilliant success in forming the ‘tie 
that binds.’ ”’ 





COOPERATE FOR WAR WORK 
WITH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

The Rotarians of Des Moines believe that 
they have found the most effective way of utiliz- 
ing the energy and patriotism of Rotary to secure 
the most efficient war service by a close coopera 
tion with the Chamber of Commerce. The chair 
man of the Military and Naval Affairs Commit: 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce is Rotarian 
C. S. Walker, who also is state chairman of the 
Military Training Camps Association of the 
United States. Rotarian Ashton Clemons 's 
president of the Chamber. Rotarian Ralph H. 
Faxton is secretary and three members of the 
Military and Naval Affairs Committee art 
Rotarians. 

Since last April the Military and Naval 
Affairs Committee of the Chamber of Com 
merce and the state division of the Military 
Training Camps Association have enlisted more 
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than 3,000 men in Des Moines and vicinity, 
half of whom have been trained as officers at 
Ft. Snelling, the other half being in various 
branches of the service, many of whom are now 
in France; relatives of soldiers and sailors and 
families needing financial assistance have been 
taken care of; men returning to civil life have 
been found suitable employment; soldiers have 
been entertained at patriotic meetings, dinners 
and other entertainments; patriotic mass meet- 
ings have been held; Red Cross, Y. M. C. A,, 
Liberty Bond and other patriotic campaigns 
have been successfully managed; effective co- 
operation has been given the Comntission on 
Training Camp Activities thru the organiza- 
tion of the local War Recreation Board and the 
collecting of $50,000 to enable this board to 
properly perform its duties; Home Guards 
successfully organized; War Department helpt 
to make a success of the negro officers’ training 
camp at Ft. Des Moines; support has been given 
from the first to selected draft and universal 
military training; effective assistance has been 
rendered to the Government in the effort to 
solve the garbage question at Camp Dodge. 

“We believe,’ says Rotarian Walder, ‘that 
this is the biggest thing in the way of military 
service that men in Rotary in the United States 
have been connected with.” 

The committee on Military and Naval Affairs 
was organized prior to the declaration of war 
in April, 1917, and up to that time was occupied 
with the military affairs of the United States 
in connection with the Mexican border trouble. 





SUNDAY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR 
SOLDIERS IN ATLANTA 

The big auditorium in Atlanta—where the 
President’s Ball was held during the 1917 Ro- 
tary Convention—is being utilized every Sunday 
afternoon for giving entertainments for soldiers. 
The attendance ranges from five to seven thous- 
ands, half of whom are soldiers from the nearby 
military camps. ‘The performance lasts from 
2:30 to 9 p. m. and is given under the auspices 
of the Atlanta Commission on Training Camp 
Activities whose officers are almost all Rotarians. 

The Rotary Club has provided a number of 
souvenir postcards and writing stationery for 
the soldiers making use of the soldiers’ club 
operated by the Rotary Club in the Healey 
Building. 

The business firms of the city have been 
furnisht with printed slips to be inserted in their 
correspondence which read: “If a boy in whom 
you are deeply interested should be stationed 
at Camp Gordon or Ft. McPherson (both places 
near Atlanta) during the war, I will consider it a 
personal favor if you will give him a letter of 
introduction to me and I will look him up so 
that I can help make his stay more pleasant 
when he is off a day. Do not hesitate to do this 
as it will be a pleasure to serve you and yours.” 
There is a place left for the signature of the 
person who sends out the letter. The distribu- 
tion of these slips is expected to get the Atlanta 
people in touch with a number of boys whom 
they might be unable to reach in any other way. 





ROTARIANS LEAD IN WAR 
ACTIVITIES IN TULSA 

Rotarians are taking a leading part in the 
war ac tivities in Tulsa, Oklahoma. The people 
of Tulsa have invested in Liberty Bonds and 
contributed to various war funds, in 13 months, 
; = amounting to thirteen and a half million 
Ollars. 


The Red Cross Christmas membership cam- 
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Express speed for letters 
—no stops 






bes Self Starting Remington clears the tracks for 

express speed on all correspondence. No local 
stops for switching the carriage. The switching is tee 
automatic—instantaneous. 







This Remington invention, fully protected by 
Remington patents, makes every typist a faster 
typist, because it forces more automatic speed out of 
the machine itself. 












Its 15% to 25% time-saving helps put today’s 
letters through today. Fortunately, we have been 
able to accomplish this great time-saving without in- 
creasing the price of the machine. 




















The Self-Starter feature is built into and found only 


SELF-STARTING 


REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITER 


Grand-Prize—Panama-Pacific Exposition 





















If you want to see the greatest time-saver in cor- 
respondence typewriters, we shall be glad to demon- 
strate this new Remington machine on your own 
work. Write or phone today. Descriptive folders 
mailed on request. 








REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Incorporated 
NEW YORK CITY, AND EVERYWHERE 


Over 50 Remington Managers are Rotarians 













The Most Vital Questions 


you can ask—now answered for you by 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 
Written by B. C. FORBES 


Mr. Forbes can get closer to big men than any other writer in America, and knows how 
to make these men tell us the real reasons back of their success, and how we can profit by their 
experience. 


USE FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
A NS ee 


Examine It FREE 
SEND NO MONEY 


“Men Who Are Making America” is hand- 


R. O. 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 
| 120 Broadway, New York City. 
Please send me at once a copy of ‘Men Who 





somely bound in blue cloth covers, with Are Making America.” If satisfied after 5 
gold Gesqrations. The book is six inches days’ examination I will send you $3.00 
by nine inches and contains 500 pages— otherwise I will return the book. 
450 pages of text and 50 full-page illustra- athe 
tions. The price is $3.00. | a 

The coupon entitles you to examine ‘‘Men Who Are Making America” — 

with greater convenience than if you came to our office personally. Street Address 

Fill it in or write on your business letterhead and mail promptly. | ~—=—- 

Send no money. We take the risk. - + i ee 
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SERVICE 


is daily manifesting itself as 
the ‘‘one big, thing”’ in 
Business. 


EGRY REGISTERS 


have become an important fac- 
tor in the essentials of Service. 


The 
Eery Register 
Company 


M. C. Stern, Pres. (Rotarian) 


Dayton, Ohio 


Let the name EGRY be associated 
with your every thought of 
BETTER BUSINESS 


(We solicit your business for supplies for 
all makes of Registers, Manibilling type- 
writers and Adding Machines, either rolls, 
fanfold or sheets.) 

















THE WAY TO 
CALIFORNIA 


‘“‘Now is the winter of 
your discontent.” Get 
away from it and go to 
Sunny California, where 
you can live in comfort 
and enjoy life amid the 
orange groves and flowers. 
The Los Angeles Limited 
will take you therein 68% 
hours from Chicago to 
Los Angeles, via North- 
western, Union Pacific 
and Salt Lake Route. 
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Let me give you full 
information. 


T. G. WIDMEYRE 


Gen’! Agent 
112 W. ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 








ROTARY BANKS 
EVERYWHERE 


Youareinvited 
to send us your 
terms for vol- 
lecting items in 
your vicinity. 

Write for our 


terms for good 
“Rotary Brand” 
of service. 


R. F. CHAPIN, Secy. 


Member Chicago Rotary Club 


Depository for I. A- of R.C. 
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was 


which secured 26,000 members, 
Rotarian 
Fred Shaw is general manager for the county of 
the ‘‘Baby Bond” campaign (the War Savings 


paign, 
managed by Rotarian E. A. Wilcox. 


Stamps). Rotarian Alexander H. Kerr, million- 
aire glass manufacturer, is special assistant to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and is working in 
Washington in the food efficiency campaign. 
Rotarian Al Farmer, vice-president of the club, 
is giving nearly all of his time to his position as 
State Director of the U. S. Boys’ Working Re- 
serve. Rotarian J. Burr Gibbons is chairman of 
the County Council of Defense and of the Tulsa 
Navy League. Rotarian N. R. Graham was in 


_ charge of the Liberty Bond campaign, and Ro- 


tarian Paul Galloway as team captain made the 
best record. 

The Tulsa Club has an official representative 
‘‘somewhere in France’ in the person of Glenn 
Condon, formerly managing editor of The Tulsa 
World, who has been commissioned by Governor 


_ Williams as special commissioner to go to France; 


he took with him, also, commissions from the 
Rotary Club and the Chamber of Commerce. 
Condon is chairman of the Four-Minute Men of 
the state. 

Rotarian W. A. Vandever, president of the 
Rotary Club, is drafting a new charter for the 


_city; he has had several conferences about it 


| with 


Allen Albert. The charter will provide 


| for a manager form of government. 


EL PASO ROTARY PROMOTES 
BIG ARMY FOOTBALL GAME 

Rotarian George Le Baron of the El Paso 
Rotary club had a little idea and it grew and 
grew. He conceived a football game between 


| two army teams for the benefit of charity. He 


| in it and the idea kept on growing. 


| got a few other Rotarians to help him promote 


the scheme and then presented it to the district 
commander. The Welfare Board took a part 
The result 
was that instead of being a game between two 
ordinary teams it became a contest between 
the stars of the division at Camp Cody, Deming, 
N. M., and a picked team from the entire El 
Paso district. Society took it up and the slogan 
“Fill the Stadium” was printed in the “‘ads’’ of 


| the leading merchants and every one became a 


booster for the game. Thestadium was filled and 
some 11,000 people witnessed the game. Eight 


| men who had made the “All American Team”’ 


took part. Nearly $5,000 gross was taken in. 
The net proceeds were divided among the Ft. 
Bliss Army Athletic Association, the Welfare 
Fund for soldiers, the Boy Scouts, the High 
School Athletic Society and the Rotary fund for 
“smokes for the boys in France.” 





| WAR FELLOWSHIP WORK BOOSTED 


IN ST. PAUL BY ALLEN ALBERT 

Special impetus was given to St. Paul Rotary’s 
interest in War Fellowship by Allen D. Albert, 
who delivered a very stirring address on this 
subject at a joint meeting of the Rotary Club 
and the Association"of Commerce. Following up 
this work, Rotarian‘C. A. Crane, State Chairman 


| of the Campaign Committee, and St. Paul Ro- 


tarians organized the state for the sale of ‘‘Smile- 
age Books” to finance the entertainments and 
performances to be staged in the various Liberty 
Theaters. In order to disseminate a_ better 
knowledge of war recreation activities, the St. 
Paul Association of Commerce expects to pub- 
lish in booklet form a transcript of Albert’s talk 
on this work. 

On the side of civic activities, the Rotary Club 
of St. Paul is furnishing a committee of twelve to 
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Don’t Be Handicapped 
This Year by Over-due 


Accounts 


It isn’t necessary for me to 
tell you that this is no time 
to run risks with unsecured 
credits. Book assets grow 
more uncertain the longer they 
stand. But I wish to urge 
you to make use of the prompt, 
decisive and efficient methods 
of this company. Write today 
for a book of our One Per Cent 
Triple Demand Drafts and 
learn how we have won the 
confidence of business men 
everywhere. 


WM. MEYER, Manager 
UNITED MERCANTILE COMPANY 
Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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If every man at home will back a man 
‘fover there’’ the war will soon be over— 
‘‘over there.’’ - 








Berkowitz 


Envelope Company 


Makers and Printers 
of 
All sizes of Envelopes 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Visit us when you come 
to Kansas City, in June 
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<ybmit suggestions for city betterment to be 
transmitted to the City Planning Commission, 
which includes the Mayor and the City Council. 
A number of Rotarians are also members of 
this committee. 

“On to Kansas City” has not been forgotten 
in the general interest in war work, and St. Paul 
expects to furnish a large delegation for the 1918 
convention, June 24 to 28. 





HARRY LAUDER TALKS AT 
DALLAS PATRIOTIC MEETING 

Rotarian Harry Lauder was the chief speaker 
at a big patriotic meeting held by the Rotary 
Club of Dallas, Texas, in January. The club 
invited the officials of the City, of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the members of the Dallas Adver- 
tising League. There were nearly 700 men 
present and Secretary Temple reports that 
Harry's talk on the war was the most impressive 
which the people of Dallas have heard. At the 
conclusion of his talk Lauder was presented by 
the Rotary Club with a silver card case. He had 
previously been elected an honorary member 
of the club. 


ROTARY HELPS HAMILTON SET 
NEW RECORD IN VICTORY LOAN 

Largely thru the yeoman service rendered by 
the Rotarians, the City of Hamilton, Ont., set a 
new record in the Victory Loan campaign. 
With a population of 110,000, the city sub- 
scribed for $13,000,000 of the bonds, two in each 
five inhabitants being subscribers. 

The children whose daddies have been killed 
in the war were remembered with Christmas 
presents, the Rotarians handing in at one 
meeting, $1,300 to be used for this purpose and 
to supplement the usual Christmas charities 
of the various institutions. 

International Vice-President Sam _ Botsford 
f{ Buffalo and District Governor Martin of 
London were the stars at the Ladies’ Night in 
January. 

Roy Tober, chairman of the On-to-Kansas 
City Committee, is on the job at every meeting. 

The Club is as usual, in the thick of the annual 
campaign for the local Patriotic Fund; and also 





is taking a special interest in the movement to | 


combat the social evil. 
WILSON ROTARY TAKES LEADING 
PART IN WAR SERVICE WORK 

Rotary in Wilson, N. C., has taken the lead- 
ing part in War Service activities. President 
Pettus is county chairman of the War Savings 
Stamps campaign. The Rotary team led in 
the Y. M. C. A. campaign, altho there were Ro- 
tarians on the other teams and the contest was 
closed. In the second Liberty Loan campaign 
the club furnisht the speakers and solicitors who 
overed both the city and the county. 

Chru the efforts of the Rotary Club, in co- 
peration with the commercial organizations of 
the city the North Carolina Stock show was 
eld in Wilson in January. 





WAR WORK CONFERENCE BY 
ROTARY CLUBS IN KANSAS 


: ‘\ splendid war work conference was held at 
Wichita, Kansas, attended by seventy-five 
Rotarians representing nearly all the Kansas 
Rotary Clubs; nearly 150 Wichita Rotarians 
acted as hosts. 





c lhe keynote of the gathering was “How Best | 
an Rotary Serve the Country in the Present | 
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War? 
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Captain Osmun, aide-de-camp to Gen- | _ 


Canada’s Coming 


@ One Rotary Club in Canada 
is going to have a larger dele- 
gation at the International Con- 
vention than all of Canada ever 
sent before. You can imagine 
what the total representation 


will be. 


@ We've always been friendly 
to these Rotarians from Canada but to- 
day the friendliness has turned to real 
affection—backed by respect and ad- 
miration for the achievements of their 
country. 


To Kansas City in June 


@ Will come a huge body of 


our nearest Allies—representatives of a 
nation that has made itself immortal. 


Q@ THE ROTARIAN who lets 
small affairs prevent his presence at this 
International gathering will regret it 
ever after. 


@ Help cement the allegiance 
of Canada and the United States to the 
great Cause. 


For Better Bookkeeping 


LOOSE |-P LEAF: 


*“ASK YOUR STATIONER”’ 


Make Your Reservation Now, for 


Rotary’s Patriotic Service, War-Time Work, Win-the-War Convention 
Monday the 24th to Friday the 28th---in June---at Kansas City 
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EXPLANATION 
areas represent Business Com 
dithons 


for Prime 
~Average Price of onan, Ee 
Foust 


A Right Line on Prices 


is mighty hard to get these days. 
War plays havoc with the supply 
and transportation of raw materials. 
Babson Reports discount disturbing 
factors and forecast the course of com- 
modity quotations. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending on 
rumors or luck. Recognize that all 
action is followed by equal reaction. 
Work with a definite policy based on 
fundamental statistics. 


Commercial Pager 
106 
atts 





Particulars sent free. 

Write to Dept. V-16 of 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Sales Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Organization of its Character in the World 




















Myers Patent Lede! Retuining Lid 
Pm SEAMLESS TIN BOXES 





Your Label Sticks to THIS Tin Box! 


You don’t need to serape, file or varnish; 
you won't fume and fuss trying to make 


your label stick on THIS Tin Box. Just 
use ordinary paste and 
‘‘The Label Sticks”’ 
Or, use the box cover fora label. Simply 


write on it. Handiest, neatest, and most 
convenient tin box there is. Simple, quick 
and cheap—They cost no more than the 
never-stick kind. 
Myers Patent Tin Boxes 

Made in 10 sizes and in Plain White and 
Gold Lacquered. Also with Ready-printed 
eovers for standard preparations. Order 
from your Jobber or Sundryman—they all 
sell these boxes. 


MYERS MFG. CO. Camden, N. J. 
Rotarian John H. Booth, President. 




















PIPE ORGANS 





< HENRY PILCHER’S SONS OF LOUISVILLE, KY., 
Manufacture Pipe Organs for Churches, Auditoriums and 
Correspondence 


Residences, according to Rotary standards. 
invited. 





Be We Che st © ae 40) 8) 
10) A'S 3 


THE HIGH COST OF PAPER 
PROBLEM 


DOUGLAS WRAY PAPER CO. 


INCORPORATED 


SECONDS and JOBS 
CARDBOARD 


REELIABLI 
in PAPER 


and 


PRINTERS BUILDING CHICAGO 


eral Leonard Wood, was present, pleaded for 
universal military training, and spoke highly in 
praise of the good work done by Rotary in war 
service. District Governor Dawson was present. 

Wichita Rotary has given valuable assistance 


_in the campaigns for Red Cross membership, 


Y. M.C.A. funds, and Liberty Bonds. The city’s 
quota for the War-Camp Cummunity Fellow- 


| ship fund was promptly raised by the Rotary 


Club. 





ANNISTON WANTS NAMES OF 
ROTARIANS AT CAMP McCLELLAN 
There are some 30,000 men from the states of 


| New Jersey, Virginia, Maryland and the Dis- 
| trict of Columbia stationed at Camp McClellan, 


near Anniston, Ala. The Anniston Rotary Club 
already has gotten in touch with some Rotarians 
stationed there but feels sure there must be 
many more and is anxious to have anyone who 
knows of a Rotarian or the son of a Rotarian 


| stationed at Camp McClellan to send his name 
| and address to Secretary J. W. Mallory, Polar 
| Ice and Coal Co., Anniston, Ala. 





POTTSFIELD ROTARIANS PUT 


| “PEP” IN PATRIOTIC WORK 


The Rotarians of Pottsville, Pa., are credited 
with having put a lot of “pep”’ into the patriotic 
war work in their city and county. Rotarian 
O. L. Underwood was the publicity manager for 
the second Liberty Loan campaign and Rotarian 
Robert Braun was the campaign manager. The 


| Y.M.C.A. campaign was headed by Rotarian C. 


P. Hoffman. Braun was the manager of the 
Red Cross campaign which secured 37,000 new 
members in the Christmas drive. One of the 
big features of these campaigns was the com- 
munity singing led by Braun, who has been 
appointed by the Government to the position 
of community song leader for Schuylkill County. 





MOTOR AUXILIARY PLATOON 


| TO AID ORANGE MILITIAMEN 
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Thru the efforts of Rotarians, an automobile 
auxiliary platoon has been organized at Orange, 
New Jersey, to transport the militiamen to any 
point in the state on a moment’s notice. 

Rotarian Daniel A. Dugan (president of the 
club) is captain of the Orange company of the 
state militia. Dr. Ord L. Sands, Rotarian, 
is captain in the medical corps of the 320th 
Infantry at Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. Ro- 
tarian Henry Jacobson, court clerk, is in the 
military service, stationed at Bayshore Radio 
Station. 





LIGHTLESS DISPLAY LIGHTING 


IN KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 

Members of the Rotary Club of Kansas City, 
Kans. are making an earnest effort to exemplify 
the Rotary spirit of service in cooperating with 
the fuel administration. They are observing 
lightless display lighting and are eliminating 
all other unnecessary lights. Those members 
who own trucks are offering the use of them on 
Sundays for coal deliveries. 





BROOKLYN SETS PACE IN 


| PATRIOTIC MOVEMENTS 


At a recent meeting of the Rotary Club of 


| Brooklyn the members of the club subscribed 
| $1,030 to the War-Camp Community-Fellow- 


ship Fund. They also bought $1,000 worth of 
the second Liberty Loan bonds with money from 


| the club treasury. 
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Hotel Majestic 


West 72nd Street at the Motor’ 
Gateway to Central Park 

NEW YORK to 

Highest Class Tourist and Transient’Hotel Fr 


Within the sone of interest 
Oatside the area of confusion 












































Stop at the Rotary Hotel next time you're - 
in New York. You have my personal attention. P 
Write me for information budget with auto map, the 
etc., sent gratis. ali 
Rotarian Copeland Townsend ’ 
Lessee-Director Lov 
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Twe 
REMOVES CARBON IN 20 MINUTES iwe 
ate 
Wherever you happen to be—in he 
your garage, or on the road— Mich- a 
ener Chain Carbon Remover is ready : 
to use. All done in 20 minutes. No ngs 
hot flame or chemical reaction. Rec- pi 
ommended by motor authorities. om 
(2 Now filling orders for the War 
Department; Must be right and the T 
best or Uncle Sam wouldn’t use ‘em. arou 
Sent Postpaid, Return Mail. they 
Please state kind of motor. ae 
E. S. MICHENER, me 
Wallace Block, NEW CASTLE, PA. tase. 
Member New Castle, Rotary Club. to t 
The 
— how 
ROTARY FLAGS f th 
Se arti 
OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS SHOULD FLOAT FROM ie 


the Gagstaff of every Rotary Hotel and meeting place. Made 
in all sizes according tothe official design as adopted by the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs. Write for per Ar 
tlealars. Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co., Rotarians, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





Remember the Meatless and Wheatless 
days and keep them wholly. 
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The Big Show in Our Town 


(Continued from page 86.) the parade was a big 
success. We had never seen so many people in 
our town before. Of course the crowd on Pacific 
Avenue acted just like crowds do anywhere, and 
insisted on edging out into the street so far that 
the front line would almost get its toes run over, 
and nobody back of them could see anything, 
but 1 suppose that can’t be helpt. 


Just Like at Mardi Gras 


The traveling men are always telling how much 
better such things are handled in big places like 
New Orleans, but I saw a moving picture of the 
Mardi Gras a short time ago, and the front line 
of the crowd on Canal Street was getting grease 
on its legs from the hubs of the wagons, just as 
it did in our town. 

The third and last day of our fiesta was de- 
voted, as our full sheet billboard ads had stated, 
to The Spirit of Mirth, and Wholesome, Care- 
Free Frolics. 

he saloon keepers had been quietly advised 
that no one would be arrested who should hap- 
pen to forget to close up exactly on time, and 
the side shows. along the streets were allowed 
a little more latitude. 

The parade was more or less funny. The 
Loyal Order of Moose put on a stunt called the 
Pacifist Army, in which each member wore a 
strip of yellow ribbon down his back, and carried 
humoreus signs which stated the reasons of his 
unwillingness to fight. 

The Woodmen of the World staged the Retreat 
of Villa’s Army, all being made up like Mexicans, 
and riding burros. They had a cannon made 
out of stove pipe, an armored automobile made 
out of an old flivver, and covered with scrap 
tin, and even a hospital train, which was a farm 
wagon with an old iron bedstead in it. 

The Knights of Pythias put on a stunt called 
Twelve Wilful Men, which was a big truck with 
twelve desks on it, labeled ‘‘U. S. Senate,’’ and 
at each desk sat an individual wearing the head 
ofa mule. This feature seemed to be a favorite 
along the line of march. 

These things don’t sound very funny in tell- 
ing, but they seemed to please the people, and 
our fiesta wound up in quite a blaze of hilarity 
and good feeling. 


Committee Hunts for Praise 


The following week our committee went 
around among the business men to see what 
they thought of our show, and incidentally to get 
praised for the work we had done. 

The railroads had reported that they had 
brought more than twenty-five thousand people 
to town during the three days of the Fiesta. 
Che banks belonging to the local clearing house 
showed deposits of more than $50,000 in excess 
of those of the preceding week. The police de- 
partment reported only a reasonable increase of 
rests, and most of those were merely good 
natured plain drunks. 

Andso feeling pretty good over the whole affair 
we thought we would get the statements from 
Various business men to publish in the papers, 
as a boost for next year’s show. We got the state- 
ments all right, but they were not exactly what 
we expected. 

/ E. Menard, proprietor of a prominent dairy 
‘unch room, stated that his business during the 
llesta was about twenty per cent more than 
ordinary. On account of the crowds in town, 
many of his regular customers did not come in 
iis place at all, and of those who did a great 
any got mad because they did not get the usual 
‘ervice. He was obliged to have extra help during 
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Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
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NATIONAL ARMY CANTONMENTS 


NATIONAL GUARD 
THE COUPONS mH THIS GOOK wits BE ACCEPTED we 
PURCHAGE OF THEATRE TICKETS AT UIBERTY 
THEATRES, UBERTY TEXTS OF © MCA AUOITORIUME 
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GHUITARY ENTERTAINMENT SERVICE. 








uy “Smileage Books” because 


Smileage Books are books containing coupons entitling a soldier 
to admission to any entertainment held in Liberty Theatres, 
Liberty Tents, etc., National Army Cantonments and National 
Guard Camps in U.S.A. 

Smileage Books are issued by Military Entertainment Com- 
mittee, under supervision of War Department. 

Smileage Books containing 20 coupons cost $leach. Smileage 
Books containing 100 coupons cost $5 each. The price of enter- 
tainments range from five to twenty-five cents. 

Smileage Books are for use in Liberty Entertainments in National 
Army Cantonments and National Guard Camps only. They do 
not apply to naval training stations or other camps. 

Smileage Books are on sale by local Smileage Committees every- 
where throughout the country. 

There is space on each book for name of soldier and name of 
person sending book. Smileage books are transferable to soldiers 
in Uniform. They can be used by Civilians only when accom- 
panied by a soldier. 

Sixteen theatres have been built. Chautauqua tents have been 
erected. Acomplete schedule of entertainments arranged. 
Smileage Books are needed for our million of soldiers. Buy 
yours today—send it at once to your soldier. 


THE ROTARIAN 
The Magazine of Service 
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Your Concrete Floors | 
Shall Never Dust Again 


You can dustproof them and 
waterproof them by simply flush- 
ing on the colorless liquid chem- 
ical hardener. 


|APIDOIITH 


TRADE MARK 







For Every Concrete Floor 


Lapidolith acts chemically on the Port- 
land Cement converting it into a gran- 
ite-hard mass, creating an unbreakable 
grip on the sand so that the friction of 
walking and trucking cannot grind it 







out, 

Let us refer you to users of Lapidolith 
in your city and in your line. 

Today send for sample flask, Lapido- 
lized block and book of testimonials, 


proof-in-advance. 
DEPT. 28 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
264 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 


Rotarian Wm. Hempstead 
Paterson, N. J., Rotary Club 































Absolute 
Hair Cloth 


Hair Will Not Work Out 


The continued increasing 
use and ever growing de- 
mand for Absolute Hair 
Cloth is the highest mede 
of praise. 

Satisfied customers are the best 
asset and the most forceful advertis- 
ing medium of the up-to-date fabri- 
cator of clothing. Absolute gives the 
best results in coats and satisfies the 
wearer of the garment. 


GEO. S. COX & BRO. Inc. 


Cambria & Ormes Streets 
Sole Makers of ABSOLUTE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIXTURES For BANKS, STORES 
LABORATORIES& DOMESTIC SCIENCE 

@ DEPARTMENTS, CARBONATORS, 
REFRIGERATOR DISPLAY CASES. 


ORS OF HIGH GRADE 











It’s Dollars to Doughnuts 


that the consumer reasons that the 
milk dealer particular enough to use 
the best milk cap will be equally par- 
ticular to serve the best milk. Sure 
thing—we are handing it to you 
straight. 

You get with good company when 
you adopt 





We are going to tell you who’s when 
in the milk business next month, and 
the reason why. 


Write us for name of your nearest dealer 


HAGERSTOWN CAP COMPANY 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
DEPARTMENT ‘“‘H”’ 


New York Office—1000 Childs Building 
108-10 West 34th St. 
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Capt. 8S. S. Brown's residence. three story brick building 
14x85 feet, raised 168 feet and moved 500 feet from the B. 
& O. tracts at Brown's Station, to the top of Squirrel 
Hill, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JOHN EICHLEAY Jr., Co. 


HOUSE RAISING AND MOVING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
W. B. Eichleay, Sec’y, Member Pittsburgh Rotary Club 
Work undertaken wherever THe Rotarian goes 








geet MEMBERSHIP CARD CASES OF 
QUALITY at FACTORY PRICES 
Distinctive—Neat—Different The 
designs on these cases are emboss- 
ed (not gold stamped) and are 
finished in our new Chromart 
Process. 





Nine window case leather lined, 
pocket for business cards$....2.50 
Seven window case leather lined 
pocket for business cards.....$2.00 


ROTARIAN 
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Villiam ? Craw 


Special prices in quantities to Lodges. 


175 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Choice either Masonic or Mystic 
Shrine Emblems. 
Individual name and Lodge name 
stamped in gold leaf, extra --.-$).25 
_Money cheerfully refundei if not sat- 
isfied. 
A splendid gift for yourself or friend. 
















R. M. PATTERSON, (Rotarian) 
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the show. Figuring this expense, together with 
disgruntled customers, Mr. Menard estimated 
that the fiesta had cost him money. 


No Time to Get Sick 


J. M. Palmer & Brother, jewelers, stated that 
the crowds in town and the unusual excitemen; 
had kept their regular customers away, and that 
the fiesta visitors were not of a class to byy 
diamonds and high grade jewelry. > 

Burns & Co., druggists, reported that their 
soda water business more than doubled during 
the three days of the show. The loss in their 
prescription department, however, was consider. 
able. People did not have time to get sick 
probably. And anyhow, persons wanting to 
call up the store by ’phone would not be able to 
do so, on account of a continual string of carniyal 
visitors using the ’phone to talk with friends jin 
town. 

Henry Raymond, manager of the vaudeville 
theatre, said his business during the fiesta was 
the rottenest of any week during the whole year, 
People were on the streets instead of going to 
indoor shows. 

M. Daley, proprietor of the Little Gem Bar, 
stated that his business showed.a very large in- 
crease in the free lunch department. 

Wolfsheim & Sachs, ladies ready-to-wear 
dealers, reported a good business for several 
days before the Queen’s Ball, but the day fol- 
lowing that event a number of the most expensive 
gowns had been returned for credit, the purchas- 
ers in every case protesting that the gown had 
not been worn, and if it did appear that way, 
it must have been on account of its having been 
in stock so long. 

Grown Man s Fondness for Play 

These were not very encouraging reports to 
publish in the papers. The truth however was 
stated, when the Rotary Club came out with a 
signed statement, that while none of the local 
merchants had made a great deai of money during 
the fiesta, yet without exception all were in favor 
of repeating it next year on a larger scale, and 
had renewed their subscriptions. 

All realized that it is a good thing to bring 
people to your town, even tho you do not make 
money out of them the first time. Beside that 
(and this is probably the real the 
average business man has never outgrown 
fondness for play. 


reason), 


h 
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SHRINERS’ RED CROSS SACK 
OF FLOUR SETS NEW RECORD 

In the January issue of THe Rorarian reler- 
ence was made to the sack of flour which the 
Shriners are selling for the Red Cross, and its 
travels from California to Alabama to Honolulu, 
etc. Rotarian R. R. Johnson of Great Falls, 
Mont., calls attention to the fact that since 
that item was publisht the sack of flour has been 
sold by Algeria Temple at Helena for $4,5// 
and by Bagdad Temple at Butte for $7,500 
The best previous record was made at | loha 
Temple at Honolulu when the sack sold for 
$1,036. The Algeria Temple at Helena put 4 
bear skin cover on the sack and the Bagdad 
Shrine added a few bands of copper and zinc. 


HAMILTON ROTARY DOES ITS 
SHARE IN FOOD CONSERVATION 

The members of the Hamilton (Ont.) Rotary 
Club have ruled that no more, beef pork 10 
veal will be served at any of their luncheons 
and that they will observe the wishes 0! the 
Government by “cutting out” the use of wheat 
in their pastry. 
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I Spy the Spy 


nlinued from page 88.) speech on that train. 
\ou have been making that speech wherever you 
sot a chance during the past week.” 

\nd Mr. Bielaski’s agent rattled over half a 
dozen or more places and dates that caused the 
nacifist to pale. 

his is the Bielaski method. His agents are 
quiet, unobtrusive and efficient. They are: out 
+) get results and not to get publicity. Mr. 
RBielaski had sent this agent out with instruc- 
ons to follow that man until he had: absolute 
evidence and witnesses to back up his charges 
and then to arrest him. 

Mr. Bielaski takes no chances with what 
apparently is the most insignificant or unlikely 
thing. Carefully and with a painstaking atten- 
tion to detail, the name, residence and telephone 
number of every alien enemy in the country is 
known. Without even letting these men know 
they are watcht, the bureau, thru its numerous 
iwencies, keeps constantly in touch with them. 


Listening in on Telephone 


Not long ago a business man had to deal 
with a South American concern. He called for 
the number on the telephone. Then he began a 
period of watchful waiting. Every now and then 
central would request ‘‘number, please.” He 
vrew impatient. The man yelled he wanted his 
number. In a moment or two central said 
sweetly, and as if there had been no delay: 
“There’s your number.”’ He heard the voice 
of the South American at the other end of the 
line. But just as the South American spoke 
there was a faint click that told him someone was 
“listening in.’ He ended his conversation ab- 
ruptly. Central had been a little too slow in 
putting the Bureau of Investigation on the line, 
ifter recognizing the number called for as being 
ne of those under surveillance. 

While the Bureau of Investigation is active— 
more active in this special line of work than any 
of the other agencies—the other branches of the 
secret police each has its duties well defined. 
[he Secret Service, with which every American 
is familiar, devotes its time largely to running 
down counterfeiters and seeing that the internal 
revenue laws are observed. Since the declara- 
tion of war, the Secret Service Bureau has be- 
come directly connected with the Department of 
State and is doing much secret and delicate 
work for that branch of the Government. 

The Postoffice Inspectors, while constantly 
on the lookout for postal frauds, their regular 
ine of work, have given valuable assistance 
to the Bureau of Investigation and have been 
keenly on the alert seeing that information does 
not get to the enemy thru the use of the mails. 


Army and Navy Bureaus 

The Intelligence Departments of the Army 
ind Navy are very largely confined to their own 
line of work, 

Collecting information about the navies of 
the world has been the chief duty of officers 
ittacht to the navy bureau. 

lhe Intelligence Bureau of the Army has 


grown, since the war started, from one junior 
ofncer and two or three clerks, to a full-fledged 
service, and its activities are largely centered 


in the war zone, tho its agents circulate freely 
‘t the cantonments and other military camps. 
All of them and a million unpaid volunteers 
' every state, territory, and possession of 
Uncle Sam and in other countries as well, are 
Paying the exciting game of I spy the spy. 


in 
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trength 
ervice 
Combine strength with service, as 


in The Travelers, and thus join 
peace of mind to protection 





rotection a 
eace of Mind =. 


Compensation 
Liability 
Automobile 
Burglary 

Payroll Hold-up 
Plate Glass 


The TRAVELERS 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Elevator 
Moral: Insure in The Travelers py 











“JUST AS GOOD”’ as the 
UNDERWOOD 


Buy the Machine which is the 
Standard of Quality 








SPEED—ACCURACY-— DURABILITY 








The U. S. Food Administration is engaged in the greatest relief work the world has 
ever known. It is international. 
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The Famous ‘‘Hofbrau’’ 


Broadway and Thirtieth Street, 
NEW YORK 


Quaintest Place in America 


A Wonderful Restaurant 


August Janssen, Rotarian 


LEGAL ALS e eae eee wee eee ee 
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STEEL CUPBOARDS | 
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In the Heart of Chicago * \ 


Hotel Sherman 


Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 


& Prices average one dollar per day less than 





For Records, Stationery, Office Supplies, 
Tools, etc , with adjustable Shelves with or 
without Vertical Dividers. 

Built for Service, Superior Quality, at reasonable 
prices. Also a complete line of Steel Lockers, Ward- 
robes and Shelving. 


TERRELL’S EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


room with bath—§2.00 a day and up. : 
Bs (A. C. Terrell, Rotarian) 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 
| | 









those of any other hotel] in America oper- 
ated on the sameplane of excellence.jEvery 


=. 














There’s Usually a Nigger in the Woodpile 


When you are offered 
something for nothing 


BUILDINGS and BUILDING MANAGEMENT is essentially a magazine of service—service to 
its readers; service to its advertisers. 

More than 4,000 owners and managers of big buildings regularly read BUILDINGS and BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT. The names and addresses of these men are available to manufacturers of products 
which are used in original construction and in the maintenance and operation of office and apart- 
ment buildings. 











This list is invaluable. There is none other in existence and it cannot be purchased, yet it can be 
secured for nothing. 

These men either own or operate more than 21,000 big buildings. 

These buildings represent an investment of $3,789,426,433. 

The managers of these buildings spend annually $174,181,786 in operating expenses and for 
maintenance, 


ADVERTISERS BUY NO WASTE CIRCULATION IN BUILDINGS 
AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT. EVERY READER IS A BUYER. 


Write and ask about this list. 


PATTERSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
920 City Hall Square Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Members Rotary Club 





Those who cannot go across must come across—Liberty Loans, Red Cross, Smileage 
Books and War and Thrift Stamps all need your support. 








A Combination with Significance 


Wear a United States flag—only with 48 stars and 13 stripes. Under this a 
Rotary Button. 

We make both—beautifully enameled, and truthful in detail— 

Popular prices—several qualities and sizes—all stamped—M10K or M14K— 


Look for the stamp. 


THE MILLER JEWELRY COMPANY 


GREENWOOD BLDG., 6th & VINE 


CINCINNATI - - - OHIO 


Cliff Miller, President—Rotarian 
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Playtime in the Camps 


(Continued from page 91.) on Training Camp 
Activities. Unusually good baseball, footbal 
and basketball teams have been gathered to. 
gether at the various naval training stations 
with remarkable ease, for there are many thov. 
sands of college men in the Navy, many of whom 
have been champions in their particular line. 

At the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 
which, by the way is the largest training camp 
of this kind in the world (and on fresh water!) 
the Jackies turned out a baseball team which 
played thirty games agajnst strong semi-pro- 
fessional teams in Chicago and the vicinity— 
and they won 25 out of 30. 

Between 20 and 30 baseball games were played 
at the station every week during last summer 
and fall, and next summer it is the intention of 
the coaches to have at least 50 games a week, 
This will mean five or six hundred players at 
the Station. They mean to benefit the mass in 
the navy, rather than the select few, just as is 
being done in the army. 

Over 500 football players played on the grid- 
irons at the Great Lakes Station last fall, and 
when it comes to basketball, and the full inter- 
regimental and inter-company schedule is ar- 
ranged, there will be no less than 900 players in 
the competition games, to say nothing of thou- 
sands who will benefit by trying for the teams. 

Special instructors for wrestling, track work, 
skating and swimming have been engaged for 
some time in giving to the future admirals the 
very best kind of instruction possible. 


Physical Training for Aviators 


Mr. Camp has. big plans for the Jackies, 
marines and aviators, over whose camps he has 
been given athletic direction. He has recently 
evolved a plan which calls for an expert physical 
trainer for each of the aviation camps of the 
country. The aviator is an extremely valuable, 
high-strung human machine. The _ physical 
fitness of every flyer in the aviation service is a 
matter of great concern to the U. S. Govern- 
ment, reasons Mr. Camp, and he urges that the 
big universities of the country who are maintain- 
ing for their athletic teams high salaried physical 
trainers and coaches give them up for the service 
of the country in the aviation camps. 

All over the country the navy boys are develop- 
ing themselves thru organized athletics in their 
leisure hours. At Boston recently the Navy 
Yard team in track competition with some ol 
the other stations in the vicinity drew a group 0! 
ten thousand spectators. Only a short while 
ago the First Naval District football team and 
the Second District eleven met in the Harvarc 
stadium in a gruelling game, won by the latter 
from which the final money returns were $20,000, 
to be turned over to the Nava! Relief Society. 

Indeed, it may be said that the athletic work 
of the Navy Commission on Training Camp 
Activities, as it can be said of the Army, tat 
far greater numbers of men are enjoying ath- 
letics today than were before war broke ou! 
One can easily see that these habits of recreative 
exercises will cling to the men. 

All in all, this remarkable emphasis upo? 
athletics in both Army and Navy training camps 
constitutes the biggest single step in advance 
ment of physical culture that America has see”. 





BIOGRAPHICAL MEETINGS 

The Rotary Club of Davenport, Iowa, 5% 
inaugurated a new feature at its meetings 
Each week a biographical sketch of one met 
ber is written and read by another member. 
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Systematic Plan for Rotary 
War Service 


(Continued from page 104) disposed of at the 
g included the following: 
Rules for Awarding Cups 

It was decided that the award of the Houston 
attendance cup at the annual convention should 
be solely upon the number of Rotarians registered 
at the convention from their respective clubs. 
It was also decided that the Atlanta attendance 
cup for ladies should be awarded upon the basis 
of all the ladies duly registered as accompanying 
their Rotarians from their respective clubs. 

A motion was adopted approving the recom- 
mendation and request of the Albany Rotary 
Club for the announcement of a “Keeping busi- 
ness normal’ week in Rotary and the Interna- 
tion Secretary was instructed to announce to 
the clubs the designation of a week for such 
purpose. 

The Rotary Club of Ft. Smith, Ark., submitted 
a plan for the registration of every person in the 
United States over 14 years of age to provide 
information which might be useful in times of 
peace as well as war, with the request that per- 
mission be granted to submit this proposal to 
all the Rotary clubs of the United States. The 
Board decided that “‘the recommendation seems 
to have considerable merit and this Board sees 
no objection to the Rotary Club of Ft. Smith 
submitting this recommendation to the Rotary 
clubs of the United States.” 

The Directors considered a letter from Dis- 
trict Governor Lansing suggesting a meeting 
of the District Governors in the fall, following 
each International Convention, and decided that 
such a meeting would be a great benefit to Ro- 
tary when the income of the Association would 
permit 1t. 


meeti 


Business Methods Committee Report 


A report of a meeting of the International 
Committee on Business Methods in Philadelphia 
4th December, 1917, attended by A. H. Geuting, 
Alexis I. DuPont and Wm. J. Strandwitz, was 
read to the International Directors as follows: 


The committee thoroughly endorsed the 
work of the previous committee suggest- 
ing a Code of Ethics for every business 
section, and further suggested that sec- 
tional meetings should be strongly ad- 
vocated and promulgated by the Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs Head- 
quarters with the purpose of strengthening 
the sections and inspiring them to spread 
the business ethics of the Rotarians to their 
respective crafts throughout the country 
to actively engage in local, state, and na- 
tional associations, where any exist, and 
help organize them where there are none; 
that Rotarians generally assume the lead- 
ership in all trade associations and thereby 
become active agencies to stimulate higher 
ethics in business throughout the country 
and become a valuable instrument by which 
they might cooperate with the Govern- 
ment in its great trial. 


The committee also was very much im- 
pressed with the fact that this should real- 
ly be the great work of Rotarians 
throughout the country for the future, 
‘or they believe that in aiding and bring- 
ing out the best traditions of each craft they 
will go a great ways towards remodeling 
and reestablishing our entire business world 
on a better, more efficient, and standard- 
ized basis;—that of service. With this 
thought they urge upon all local clubs 


‘o impress upon their members this doc- 
‘rine of craft association, stimulating the 
idea to its utmost and encouraging its 


— to take an active part in this 
Work, 
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INSTANT ACTION 
ACTIVE PEOPLE 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 






J shoes. Prevent 
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FOR Made in three classy | 


styles, all sizes. At deal- | 
y ers, or write 
| THE ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY Co. | 


' 16-24 West 61st St. New York 7 
(i 2007 Michigan Ave., Chicago i 
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Good Business In Great Britain and Ireland 


Can be secured for your products 
by advertising them in the 


“ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Official Journal of the British Asso- 
ciation of Rotary Clubs, published monthly 


By placing your announcement in the ROTARY WHEEL you will appeal direct- 
ly to upwards of 2000 of the leading British and Irish manufacturers, jobbers, and 
retailers. You could not choose a better medium for the purpose. 


The editorial pages of the journal are extremely interesting and Rotarians look 
forward with eager interest each month to reading them. 


The advertising rates are very moderate. They may be obtained on application to the 
Advertising Manager of The Rotarian, 910 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. or by writing 
to Thos. Stephenson, Hon. Secretary British Association Rotary Clubs, 6 So. Charlotte St., 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 











It is pleasant to be generous when it means no inconvenience. It is patriotic to 
be generous when it means self denial. 














EDITORS 


WE HAVE built up our big business on your Grouch. You are called the 

“‘grouchiest people on earth’’—by bad printers and publishers who fail to 

understand you. 

Sie US you are the Salt of the Earth, because we have made it our business to 
understand you. We willtake away your grouch—which, really, is mostly 

righteous indignation. Publishers profit most who serve best. What do we 

publish? Everything, including Tus Rotarian. 


KABLE BROTHERS COMPANY :: MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 




















It was moved that the officers of the 
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THE LENOX 


Official Rotary Hotel 
RIK 

In the exclusive Back Bay of Bos- 

ton, the social center of the city. 


You'll always meet someone you 
know at THE LENOX. 


Make it your other home. 


L. C. PRIOR, MANAGER 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK Under Same Management 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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AGSOLUTELY FIRE PROOF 


The Rotary Hotel of 
Delightful 


Miami, Florida 


land of perpetual Summer. The Rotary Club 
meets on the South Veranda every Thursday 
at one o’clock—visiting Rotarians welcome. 


W.N. Urmey, gmat President 


Hotel Basine 


EUROPEAN 
J.S. ADRION, Manager RACINE, WIS. 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Wednesdays 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 




















THE ( CROWN HOTEL 


=== PROVIDENCE, R. |. === 


FAIRNESS The Home of Simplicity, Refine- oo 
COURTESY mentand Comfort for the Traveler SERView 


FRED MANSFIELD, Prop., Rotarian 
WM. H. WADE, Manager 


pa — _ —— — 
Toe ONONDAGA 
ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 
and the leading Hotel in 


SYRACUSE 
PROCTOR C, WELCH, epener 


























THE ; KERCHER BATHS 


Rotarians, D a Fa come to Chicage 
don’t fail to visit 


THE KERCHER BATHS 
S. E. COR. CONGRESS AND WABASH 


George Kercher (Member Rotary Club) Sec'y 
Best Baths in Chicago Established 4@ Years 











CANADIAN PATENTS AND TRADEMARKS 
FETHERSTONHAUGH and COMPANY 

Patent Solicitors, the old established firm. Ottawa office 5 

Elgin Street, 

Russel 8. Smart, Resident Member of Ottawa Rotary Club. 
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THE LANDERS BROS. CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Buckram, Webbing, Gimp Cotton 
Goods, etc., for 


UPHOLSTERING FURNITURE 


and 
AUTOMOBILES 


Mohair and Auto Top Material 
Artificial Leather—Rubber Cloth 
Canvas Innersoling for Shoe Manufacturers 


THE LANDERS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. R4, Toledo, Ohio 
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International Association of Rotary Clubs 

be advised of this action, and a thorough 

cooperation and active support of these 

ideas were urgently requested so that the 
convention at Kansas City next June may 

be permeated with this thought and become 

the main theme of the convention to stimu- 

late Rotary to greater growth and success. 

A pamphlet was decided upon setting 
forth these ideas to the best ability of the 
committee, to be circulated among all the 
Association clubs and the trade sectional 
chairmen, enlisting their cooperation. 

It was also recommended that the chair- 
man of each trade section be asked to or- 
ganize a committee with a permanent sec- 
retary with a view of corresponding with 
all the members in Rotary of his particular 
craft to promote his sectional meeting and 
to see that these ideas are carried out in 
every trade section. : 

It was also moved that a suggestion 
should be given the chairman of each Ro- 
tary section that a big attendance be asked 
for and developed for the Kansas City 
Convention, and there to discuss the ethics 
as recommended in our pamphlet and to 
encourage at the sectional meetings a free 
discussion of practical business methods 
peculiar to each particular craft, such as 
scientific costing, truth in advertising, 
establishing proper ethics, and above all 
to take a leadership in the great movement 
of craft association throughout the United 
States. 

The Board approved the idea of inspiring 
Rotarians to spread the ethics of Rotary to all 
their respective crafts and to have Rotary gen- 
erally assume the leadership in all trade asso- 
tions with the view of establishing higher ethics 
in business. The Secretary was instructed to 
supply a copy of the report to the Chairman of 
the Convention Program Committee with the 
recommendation that the Convention Program 
Committee consider the suggestion that the 
relations between Rotarians and their respective 
crafts be emphasized at the Karsas City Con- 
vention. The Committee on Business Methods 
was requested to compile the pamphlet mentioned 
and submit a draft of it for approval to the Board. 
Action on the other matters recommended in 
the report was postponed. 


Conferences of Club Secretaries 


It was decided that the success of the first 
conference of the secretaries of Rotary clubs 
held in Chicago in September, 1917, was so pro- 
nounced as to justify similar conferences every 
year, to be held in Chicago as soon after the Con- 
vention as practical. This was recommended 
to the next Board of Directors. The committee 
appointed by the 1917 conference to arrange a 
program for the next meeting was approved by 
the Board with the understanding that the com- 
mittee will work in cooperation with the Inter- 
national Secretary. 

Secretary Perry presented a report covering 
the last 60 days’ activities of International 
Headquarters, which was received without 
objection and made a part of the record of the 
meeting of the Board. 

He reported that Walter B. Kester, who had 
been in charge of the Accounting Department, 
had enlisted in the U. S. Army, this being the 
second enlistment from his staff. 

The Secretary’s report also showed 18 different 
bureaus and departments into which the work 
at Headquarters has been divided, and called 
attention to the fact that “with the steady growth 
of the Association and the increasing scope and 
volume of its activities we may find ourselves 
under the necessity of finding additional office 
space.” 

Inthisconnection he referred to two suggestions 


which had been received recently by him. One 


came from Rotarian J. L. Wright of Portland, 
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Oregon, who said International Rotary shoylg 
put up a fine office building in Chicago and tha; 
he would be willing to subscribe for $10.0 
worth of bonds for such purpose. The othe; 
came from President Emeritus Paul P. Harris 
who is convinced of the wisdom and economy 
of removing the Headquarters from the centr,j 
part of Chicago to some outlying suburb or some 
country place within a couple hours’ ride of the 
city where, in his opinion, more and better work 
could be accomplisht at a smaller cost. 

Attention was called to the work being doze 
to prepare the field for the organization of Ro. 
tary clubs in South American cities and in Spain 
and Portugal. Mr. Daniel Ledo is editing anj 
reviewing the Spanish literature at Headquar. 
ters and is translating additional material int 
Spanish and getting things in shape for active 
organization work. 


New Pamphlets Printed 


Attention was called to the fact that a 24 
page booklet showing the method of procedure 
in organizing Rotary clubs, the program for the 
first organization meeting, etc., had been pre. 
pared by John Hoffman in charge of the Exten- 
tion and Promotion Service bureau, and had 
been printed. 

Another pamphlet that has been printed and 
to which attention was called is the handbook 
on Selecting Members for a Rotary Club and 
another is a 24-page handbook on Community 
Service by Rotary Clubs. Reference was als 
made to the publication of a good song book for 
Rotary clubs compiled by T. E. Gause. 

A large 4-page leaflet has been printed giving, 
in considerable detail, the war activities which 
the Rotary clubs of the United States are pledged 
to support and other activities which they ma 
assume. ; 

The secretary reported that about three 
fourths of the War-Camp Community-Recreation 
fund had been raised; that the work is now being 
called ‘‘War-Camp Community-Service’ and 
that he had suggested, as an even better term, 
“War-Camp Community-Fellowship.” 

He reported further that Immediate Past 
President Klumph had volunteered to conduct 
a questionnaire to ascertain the number of Ro- 
tarians and sons of Rotarians in military and 
naval service. 

The secretary reported that, in a generi 
way, the United States Public Service Reserve 
had been promised the cooperation of the Rotary 
clubs of the United States. 

With the approval of the War Council of Ro 
tary, the United States Boys’ Working Reserve 
had been promised the cooperation of Roiary 
in the establishment and maintenance of 4 
ricultural training camps for boys in thos 
localities where a specific need for cooperatio’ 
exists. 

Secretary Perry reported that the cooperatio! 
of the Rotary clubs had been promised for te 
sale of United States War Savings Stamps ai 
certificates. 


Ladies Night Meeting 


This was the fifth meeting of the 1917-19! 
Board of Directors and was attended by Pres 
dent Pidgeon, Immediate Past  Presidet! 
Klumph, First Vice-President McDowell, Se 
ond Vice-President Brunnier and Secretary Petty: 
Ill health and important legal business prev vented 
the attendance of Third Vice-President Botsiot 


Tuesday evening, Jan. 8th, the Inter national 
Officers were the guests of the Louisville Rot@" 
Club at a delightful Ladies’ Night Meeting. 
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No. 3 


How to Get More Out of Your Magazine 


‘ By Herbert H. Stalker 


Secretary-Treasurer Stalker Advertising Co., Inc., Toledo 


' 7 HILE it is true that ‘He profits most 
\ who serves best,” it is equally true 
that he profits most who sees the most op- 
portunities and takes advantage of them. I 
shall try as briefly as possible to suggest a 
few ways in which you, as a Rotarian, 
or as a non-Rotarian, may profit through 
the use of THE ROTARIAN. 

My remarks necessarily must be ad- 
dressed to manufacturers and jobbers, 
but | have no objection to anyone reading 
these lines who may care to. They might 
come in handy later if not now. 

First, let us consider the character of 


'the circulation of THE ROTARIAN. 


Personally I have used and am using con- 


'stantly hundreds of mediums in which 


I place advertising copy. I look pretty 
thoroughly into the circulation of these 
publications; where they go, what pur- 
chasing power is represented in their read- 
ers and by what methods the circulation 
isobtained. I know of publications having 
circulations around the half million mark 
which do not represent the purchasing 
power of the 35,000 circulation of THE 
ROTARIAN. 

Not so many years ago advertisers were 
circulation mad. Any publisher that could 
lie smoothly enough about a big circulation 


/could get an order from almost any ad- 


vertiser. But that day is rapidly passing 
and quality of the circulation and the 
amount of purchasing power is the thing 
that issought now. And that is the quality 
that should be sought. Because a publi- 


cation sells 100,000 circulation for 50 cents 


| a line is no argument that it is a ‘good 


buy.”” It may mean good bye for the ad- 
vertiser if he partakes of that kind of cir- 
culation in too large and frequent doses. 
Another splendid stride in advance 
which shrewd advertisers are taking is 
the tendency toward intensive advertising 
and sales work. Instead of trying to spread 
all over the country at once, wise firms 


are Concentrating more and more on certain 
terri ries which they work thoroughly 
before going forward for more fields to 
Conquer. They figure it is better to have 


900 customers in one state than 300 
scaticred over ten states. 
Perhaps one reason why this happy day 


has been so long delayed has been because 
mos’ jational mediums do not offer a 
“onc: trated circulation in any one spot, 
and 


‘Ss Inquiries from dealers and con- 


sumers have come from every nook and 
corner of the land. And so while they have 
profited even by this wasteful method, 
where discretion in expenditure has been 
practiced, there has nevertheless been a 
tremendous waste in many Cases. 

The very large manufacturers have been 
able to stand the strain and the drain and 
have succeeded in building up a country- 
wide distribution and demand for their 
products through the wasteful method. 
As distribution was added of course the 
amount of waste was cut down. 

However, by far the large majority of 
advertisers are small ones, spending from 
$5,000 to $50,000 a year in publicity. 
These firms rarely have the sales organ- 
izations to make a wide-spreading cam- 
paign even if they had the appropriation 
available to use the waste-producing medi- 
ums. And these are the fellows with the 
real advertising problems and the fellows 
who grow gray around the temples the 
quickest. 

Now, how can you as a small or medium 
sized manufacturer or jobber make money 
out of THE ROTARIAN? First take into 
consideration that THE ROTARIAN 
stands in an absolutely unique position, both 
as regards circulation and quality of circu- 
lation. I know of no other medium whose 
circulation can be so closely analyzed, 
or that can point so unerringly to the 
place where every copy goes. 

THE ROTARIAN is concentrated in the 
larger business centers. Practically all 
of its circulation is in towns of over 10,000 
population. While it is entirely a man’s 
circulation, a large percentage of the copies 
go to their home addresses and many 
women read it. The men who read it are 
heads of business or executive officers 
which assures a large purchasing power. 
They are men who are not confined to 
their exact necessities in their purchases, 
but rather those who are able and who do 
purchase largely of the things they want 
or become interested in. 

Now then, why not make this circulation 
work for you? Have you distribution in 
every Rotary city? If you have, have you 
all the distribution you want? If you 
haven’t any in many of the Rotary 
cities, why not go after it through THE 
ROTARIAN. 

If you manufacture a specialty and sell 
through only one dealer in a city, you could 


use a double spread in THE ROTARIAN 
and print the name of each dealer in each 
city thus informing your 35,000readers right 
where to go to get your goods. And if you 
should mail or show an advance proof of 
this ad. to the dealer you want to reach 
you would not find it hard to line him up. 

I could go on and give you a dozen or 
more ways to use THE ROTARIAN to ad- 
vantage, but I believe in being brief and I 
also believe that given a leading thought a 
man smart enough to become a Rotarian 
has enough brains to follow the line of 
thought through and think up a lot of 
good stuff for himself. 

Don’t make the mistake of classing THE 
ROTARIAN with a house organ or a lodge 
paper. Thinking men analyze each propo- 
sition separately, even if on its face it ap- 
pears to fall into one channel or another. 

And as you love Rotary and want to 
see it prosper, read the advertisements 
and buy the wares advertised if they ap- 
peal to you. Then go a step farther and 
teil the dealer when you became interested, 
and it wouldn’t do any harm if you were 
tc write a manufacturer once in awhile 
and tell him that you bought his goods 
because you became interested in them 
through THE ROTARIAN advertising. 

Perry and Kellar and Jennings are 
getting out a right smart book. We 
know they are on the job and can get 
through if we don’t turn a lick for them, 
but just mark it down that they are not 
going to be peeved if you ‘“‘kick in’”’ once 
in awhile and give them a boost. That’s 
Heaven knows 
without 


why I wrote this article. 
I have enough writing to do 
hankering for more worlds to conquer, 
but I am willing to take a dose of the same 
medicine I am prescribing. 

On top of this appeal I am going to tell 
some of our Toledo Rotarians that I think 
they are overiooking a good bet when they 
overlook THE ROTARIAN. 

The real inspiration for this article 
came through looking over the first issue 
of the new size, or rather, it brought to 
a head what I have been thinking of late. 
It’s a 
Jennings, our Advertising Manager, doesn’t 


“regular Magazine’ and if Frank 


garner a few dozen more pages of ‘‘copy” 
in the next few weeks either he or you 
will be sleeping. Write to him and he will 
tell you mighty quick whether or not THE 
ROTARIAN will help you. 
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Firestone Cord Tires have an extra 
advantage now because they are extra 
thrifty. They save gasoline. Owners re- 
port from two to five miles more per. 
gallon. They save car repairs because the 
mechanism is spared shock and vibration | 
by their supreme. resiliency. They save a 
wide margin of tire expense because the 
greater mileage they deliver far exceeds 
their added cost. Equip with Fi 
all around ond enjoy 
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